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_ Have  the  Dennison  Machine  Systems  man  call. 
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In  Duluth: 

GOOD 

MERCHANDISE 

DESERVES 


“In  this  Arrowhead  country,  our 
customers  are  as  discriminating 
of  fashion  and  quality  as  any 
in  the  big  metropolitan  centers 
from  coast  to  coast. 

“They  insist  upon  top  quality  and  newest  fashions — much  of  it 
name-brand  merchandise  which  they  know  to  be  the  best  value 
we  offer  the  finest. 


GOOD  PACKAGING 


“Matched  packaging  of  our  merchandise  with  distinctive 
Gardner-designed  boxes  and  companion  bags  assures  us  that  our 
customers  leave  our  stores  completely  satisfied,  proud  to  carry  their 
purchase — and  happy  customers  come  back  to  buy  again  !” 


Our  Sal**  Offic**  In  N*w  York,  Cl*v*land,  or  Pittsburgh  can  s*rv*  you  . . . 
or  Writ*,  Wir*,  or  Phon*  our  R*tall  Box  D*partm*nt 
THB  OARDNBR  DIVISION 

DIAMOND  NATIONAL  CORPORATION 

356  8.  Coop*r  Av*.,  Cincinnati  (Lockland)  15,  Ohio  VAIlay  1-3080 
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Burroughs  Electronic 
Accounting  machines 


speed  ledger  postings  66%%  for  J.C.  PENNEY 


“Always  First  Quality”  is  the  standard 
of  excellence  that  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Company  applies  to  its  broad  lines  of 
merchandise  and  to  the  equipment 
that  controls  its  internal  operations. 

Case  in  point:  the  five  Burroughs 
Electronic  Accounting  Machines  that 
this  billion-dollar-a-year  firm  uses  for 
posting  the  income  and  expense  ledger 
cards  for  each  of  the  420  stores  in  its 
Eastern  Region  and  for  daily  posting 
of  accounts  payable  ledgers  for  J.  C. 
Penney ’s  10,000  vendors. 


Penney’s  says  "The  great  speed  and 
automation  of  these  very  advanced 
machines  enable  our  operators  to  post 
over  1,000  entries  a  day  as  compared 
with  600  on  conventional  equipment 
—a  gain  of  over  66V3  % .” 

Speed?  Automation?  Among  many 
other  functions,  the  Burroughs  Elec¬ 
tronic  Accounting  Machines  position 
forms  automatically  to  the  correct 
posting  line,  electronically  verify 
proper  account  selection  and  electron¬ 
ically  read  and  print  out  the  balance. 


What  about  your  accounting  or  data 
processing  problem?  Is  it  a  big,  un¬ 
commonly  complicated  one?  Or  a 
small,  relatively  simple  one?  There’s 
an  advanced  Burroughs  answer— from 
electromechanical  and  electronic  ac¬ 
counting  machines  all  the  way  to  giant- 
capacity  electronic  computer  systems. 

Call  our  nearby  branch  office  and  talk 
with  a  Burroughs  Systems  Counselor 
right  away.  Or  write  to  Burroughs 
Corporation,  Burroughs  Division, 
Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

Burroughs— TM 


Burrouglis  Corporation 

“new  dimensions  /  in  electronics  and  data  processing  systems" 
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The  Future  of 

THE 

INDEPENDENT 
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By  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  Executive  Vice  President,  NRMA 


A  shorter  version  of  this  paper 
was  delivered  as  an  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Boston  Conference  on 
Distribution  on  October  20, 1939 


WHAT  about  the  future  of  independent  stores?  Will 
they  disappear  from  the  retail  scene,  except  for  a  few 
of  the  largest  and  hardiest  and  those  who  operate  in  towns 
too  small  to  hold  any  interest  for  the  corporate  chains? 
Should  they  sell  or  close  their  businesses,  as  many  have 
done,  or  should  they  continue  to  fight  against  what  some 
might  call  overwhelming  odds? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  the  indejjendent  retailer  today 
has  more  problems  to  face  than  ever  before.  These  prob¬ 
lems  stem  mainly  from  competition  with  the  larger  retail 
organizations  of  every  variety  and  also  from  the  decline 
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of  the  central  business  district.  There  are  other  problems, 
too,  such  as  the  lack  of  sufficient  capiul  for  expansion  and 
growth,  tax  pressures,  the  difficulty  of  securing  key  execu¬ 
tives  and  the  question  of  how  to  pass  on  family  ownership. 

60  Per  Cent  Haoe  Disappeared  Since  1929 

LET’S  examine  some  statistics.  First,  let’s  look  at  what 
the  Government  has  to  offer.  Here  we  find  that  the  only 
statistics  available  are  from  the  Census  Bureau’s  “Retail 
Trade,’’  the  last  census  on  which  there  is  information  avail¬ 
able  having  been  made  in  1954.  This  report  shows  a  defi¬ 
nite  attrition  among  independent  stores.  In  fact,  almost 
60  per  cent  of  the  indeptendent  department  stores  existing 
in  1929  had  disappeared  from  the  ranks  of  the  independ¬ 
ents  by  1954. 

The  figures  are  startling!  In  1929  there  were  4,130  de¬ 
partment  stores.  The  independents  totalled  2,166,  the 
chains  numbered  1,964.  By  1954  there  were  only  905  inde¬ 
pendents  but  there  were  1,856  chains,  making  a  total  of 
2,761  department  stores  op>erating  at  that  time.  I  rep>eat: 
during  the  period  from  1929  to  1954  the  number  of  inde¬ 
pendents  dropped  from  2,166  to  905,  and  from  53  p)er  cent 
to  only  33  p)er  cent  of  the  total  number  of  department 
stores. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  independents  have  simply  grown 
up  to  become  what  the  Government  statisticians  call  a 
chain.  The  Department  of  Commerce  defines  every  store 
with  four  or  more  units  as  a  chain.  This  may  color  the 
picture  somewhat.  The  very  fact  that  so  many  stores  have 
expanded  into  the  suburbs  and  have  opened  more  and 
more  units  could  be  partly  responsible  for  the  decline 
in  the  independent  store  percentage  in  the  Government 
statistics. 

The  Strengths  of  the  Independent  Store 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  approach  our  subject  is  to 
examine  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  independ¬ 
ents,  then  indicate  what  they  must  do  to  insure  a  brighter 
future.  First  of  all.  the  independent  department  store  has 
certain  inherent  advantages  over  the  chains.  Five  of  these 
were  mentioned  frequently  by  contributors  to  this  sum¬ 
mary.  I.et’s  examine  them  more  closely: 

1.  They  know  the  local  scene 

The  customer’s  inherent  preference  for  trading  with  a 
home-town  merchant  who  is  his  fellow  citizen,  neighbor 
and  community  w’orker,  is  an  advantage  which  is  not 
readily  available  to  the  giant  merchandising  organization. 
Furthermore,  a  man  who  owns  his  own  business  has  a 
deejjer  and  more  abiding  interest  in  the  community  and 
more  respmnsiveness  to  its  needs  than  he  would  were  he 
but  a  temporary  resident  of  the  area. 

The  indepx-'ndent  has  the  advantage  of  flexibility  of 
action.  When  an  indepjendent  spx)ts  an  op[X)rtunity  to  get 
the  jump  on  his  comp>etitor,  or  to  make  his  store  more 
inviting  or  efficient,  he  doesn’t  have  to  check  with  a  head 
office  or  a  board  of  directors.  In  fact,  one  of  the  big 


When  these  are  all  added  up,  it  can  easily  be  seen  why 
many  independents  have  yielded  to  what  they  believe  k 
inevitable  and  have  either  liquidated  their  businesses  « 
sold  out  to  one  of  the  larger  companies. 


Most  of  the  decline  seems  to  have  taken  place  between 
1935  and  1948.  Nevertheless,  in  a  survey  of  my  own  1 
have  been  able  to  list  the  names  of  118  stores  which  have 
either  been  sold  or  have  gone  out  of  business  since  January 
I,  1955.  These  stores  had  a  total  sales  volume  of  nearly 
$650,000,000! 

Indepjendent  department  stores  are  not  the  only  retailen 
who  have  disappjeared  from  the  scene  in  large  numben 
Since  1955,  a  minimum  of  2,657  locally  operated  food  stora 
have  been  swallowed  up  in  mergers  and  acquisition! 
These  stores  had  an  estimated  annual  sales  volume  of 
almost  .$3,000,000,000. 

The  material  which  I  shall  now  present  to  you  is  based 
on  the  contributions  of  179  individuals:  leading  retailers, 
buying  office  executives  and  others  w'ho  have  a  vital  interest 
in  this  subject  and  who  have  accepted  my  invitation  to 
express  their  views  about  the  future  of  the  independent 
retailer.  Much  of  what  follows  is  expressed  in  their  own 
words.  To  all  of  them  go  my  sincere  thanks. 

These  contributors  break  down  as  follows:  independent 
merchants,  141;  chain  store  executives,  13;  buying  office 
executives,  12;  retailing  consultants,  9;  and  professcjrs  of 
retailing,  4.  Last  year’s  sales  volume  of  the  141  indepjend- 
ent  merchants  who  contributed  to  this  survey  was  just 
over  $1,800,000,000.  The  smallest  store  had  a  volume  of 
$500,000,  the  largest  was  over  $100,000,000.  Most  of  them 
had  sales  in  excess  of  $7,500,000  a  year. 


advantages  of  being  an  indepjendent  merchant  is  the  fact 
that  he  is  indepjendent. 

2.  They  can  offer  a  more  personal  service 

Prices  are  always  impjortant,  but  customer  contacts  and 
customer  satisfaction  are  on  the  side  of  the  small  store 
businessman.  Over  the  years  the  indepjendent  store  has 
built  up  a  pjersonal  relationship  with  its  customers  and  the 
feeling  that  it  is  a  little  bit  different  from  the  large  chain 
organizations.  It  is  by  continually  pushing  this  pjersonal 
relationship,  by  giving  just  a  little  bit  more  service  in 
every  way,  that  the  indepjendent  will  stay  in  business. 

3.  Managomont  is  closor  to  omployoos 

The  indepjendent  store  owner  has  an  opportunity  to 
create  a  happy  store  atmosphere  through  closer  contact 
with  his  employees.  Management  feels  more  responsible 
for  the  individuals  in  it.  In  turn,  the  pjeople  in  the  store 
tend  to  have  more  loyalty  to  management.  So  in  the 
closeness  of  the  staff  to  the  leadership,  in  the  development 
of  a  team  spirit,  in  an  understanding  of  store  objectives, 
in  a  closer  feeling  between  the  pjeople  of  the  store  and  the 
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The  Independent  Store 


for  the  average  retailer  to  compete,  particularly  where 
staple  goods  form  the  bulk  of  the  store’s  business.  These 
large  competitors  can  buy  in  much  larger  quantities,  adver¬ 
tise  much  more  extensively  and  put  much  greater  reliance 
on  sales  and  price. 

5.  The  impact  of  estate  taxes 

Estate  taxes  are  a  real  menace  to  the  maintenance  and 
succession  of  store  ownership  within  a  family. 

\  great  many  mergers  and  acquisitions  in  the  retail  field 
in  recent  years  have  had  as  a  contributing  cause  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  estate  tax.  In  many  cases,  closely  held  family 
corporations  examined  the  difficulties  inherent  in  their 
estates  and  decided  that  they,  their  families  and  their  heirs 
would  be  better  off  with  more  marketable  stocks  of  large 
publicly  held  corporations.  These  inheritance  tax  statutes 
are  breaking  up  the  individually  owned  stores  which  nor¬ 
mally  would  pass  on  to  succeeding  generations  in  the  fam¬ 
ily.  This  is  something  to  which  the  people  in  Washington 
should  be  giving  more  serious  thought. 

They  should  also  recognize  the  impediment  high  taxes 
are  to  the  growth  of  business  generally  and  especially  to 
the  independent  retailer.  Small  business  is  at  the  core  of 
.American  business,  the  American  free  enterprise  system 
and  the  American  way  of  life.  Our  tax  laws  and  particu¬ 
larly  our  estate  tax  laws  must  be  changed  to  remove  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  grow'th  of  small  business 
and  to  the  continued  family  owmership  of  independent 
stores. 


6.  Lack  of  able  executives 


are  worth  more.  To  afford  their  talents,  the  store  may  I, 
forced  to  reconsider  its  traditional  organization,  with 
thought  of  eventually  having  fewer  but  better  executh- 
whose  greater  compensation  can  be  supported  by 
broader  base  they  supervise. 

Here  is  something  else  to  consider.  The  independtk 
is  often  able  to  attract  capable  people  who  w'otdd  lik 
permanence  in  a  community  aiul  a  chance  to  work  rlo*T 
to  headquarters.  This  advantage  can  be  lost  for  the  imi- 
pendent,  however,  if  all  good  positions  go  to  memberjii 
the  owning  family  group.  Heackjuarters  may  be  easy  i 
get  close  to  but  hard  to  get  into. 
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7.  Managers  without  authority 
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It  sometimes  happens  that  the  owners  of  a  family-ownr 
store  will  bring  in  a  professional  manager  who  is  a  good 
aggressive  operator.  They  will  tell  him  that  the  field  i 
his  to  operate  the  store.  But  then  they  will  often  interft* 
with  his  work  and  curtail  his  authority  so  that  he  eithe 
does  things  the  way  they  have  been  done  in  the  past  or  I 
has  to  get  out. 

8.  Lack  of  statistical  information 
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Many  independent  store  owners  fail  to  secure  or  mal 
use  of  essential  statistical  information.  They  call  this  in 
formation  “theory.”  They  believe  in  their  ow'n  hunches 
Too  many  of  them  fail  to  research  their  own  records  ti 
spot  weak  departments  which  need  improvement.  No  ston 
is  so  small  or  so  attuned  to  local  demand  that  it  can  affon 
to  merchandise  by  the  seat  of  the  merchant’s  pants.  Tin 
retail  business  is  a  detail  business.  Profit  or  loss  is  tht 
result  of  the  interplay  of  volume  and  margin  on  the  iinii 
level. 
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-All  stores  today  are  beset  with  the  difficulty  of  getting 
competent  sales  personnel.  This  represents  one  of  the 
most  frustrating  problems  to  all  management.  But  the 
independent  store  has  the  additional  problem  of  acquiring 
adequately  trained  executhe  personnel  and  of  being  able 
to  keep  them. 

Too  many  small  stores,  unfortunately,  don’t  make  the 
pH)sition  attractive  enough  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  best 
executives.  It  is  important  that  the  independent  staff  his 
store  with  able  executives.  They  cost  more  because  they 


9.  Lack  of  well  defined  character 


One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  smaller  retailer  i' 
the  loss  of  his  individuality  in  the  community  due  to  the 
great  overlapping  of  the  types  of  merchandise  carried  b 
different  stores  today.  Nowadays  store  character  has  to  he 
deliberately  carved  and  fostered.  The  store  that  lacks  j 
distinctive  character  and  doesn’t  exactly  know  what  ii 
wants  to  be  month  to  month  will  not  stand  for  anvthinf 
special  in  the  eyes  of  the  customer.  You  can’t  be  a  me-too 
store  and  survive  very  long  these  days. 
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What  Independents  Can  Do  To  Insure  a  Brighter  Future 


ou 


So  much  for  some  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  in- 
dep>endent  stores.  We’ve  seen  that  in  the  last  five  years 
118  of  them  have  either  gone  out  of  business  or  merged 
with  other  groups  of  stores.  We  know  why  they  have  done 
this.  Now  let’s  examine  what  independent  stores  can  do 
to  insure  a  brighter  future  for  themselves. 

There  is  no  magic  formula  for  survival,  but  there  are 
certain  fundamental  principles  that  can  be  applied  success¬ 
fully  in  various  combinations.  To  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  large  centrally  operated  chains  in  the  years  ahead, 
indepiendents  must  take  bold  steps. 

The  179  contributors  to  this  survey  have  listed  18  steps 
in  a  long-range  improvement  program  for  an  independent 


department  store.  Some  of  these  points  were  emphasized 
more  than  otliers  but  they  all  earned  their  place  on  th( 
list  because  of  frequent  mention  in  the  letters  I’ve  received 
We’ll  examine  them  all  in  turn.  But  let’s  reverse  the  usua 
procedure  and  list  them  in  increasing  order  of  importance 
We’ll  start  with  No.  18  first  and  go  down  the  list  until 
we  reach  the  No.  1  choice. 
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18.  Make  more  use  of  credit 


And  it  shouldn’t  be  hard.  About  54  per  cent  of  Aineil 
ican  families  use  credit  today.  In  its  various  forms,  <  i  edii 
is  one  of  the  best  devices  a  merchant  can  find  to  ine  icasii 
his  sales  on  a  profitable  basis.  I 
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17.  Strive  for  leadership 

To  be  a  leader  and  pace  setter  in  the  community  it 
serves,  a  store  must  know  its  strengths  and  play  to  them. 
It's  not  enough  to  be  just  as  good  as  the  other  fellow. 
You  must  excel  in  some  respects.  This  is  true  not  only 
of  the  store  itself  but  also  the  men  and  women  who  work 
in  it.  We  must  make  up  our  minds  that  we  will  never 
accept  just  being  average. 

16.  Have  wfitten  policies  and  goals 

The  men  at  the  top  can’t  make  all  the  decisions.  They 
should  not  try.  But  those  who  have  to  make  the  minor 
decisions  can  do  a  better  job  if  they  have  a  definite  written- 
out  policy  to  refer  to. 

Listen  to  this  statement  from  a  merchant  who  has  a  good 
store  manual.  He  says,  “A  well  written  store  creed  is  not 
so  much  a  j)icture  of  what  the  store  is  as  what  it  is  trying 
to  become.  A  store  should  set  its  sights  high,  then  do 
everything  possible  throughout  the  operation  to  hold  to 
that  high  standard.  A  creed  gives  everybody  in  the  store 
a  kind  of  yardstick  for  measuring  small  situations  and  can 
often  l)e  used  to  strengthen  its  backbone.” 

15.  Keep  your  costs  down 

Uppermost  in  the  mind  of  management  should  be  the 
need  to  hold  expenses  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  It’s 
important  to  watch  your  overhead  rate  and  your  general 
expenditures  like  a  hawk. 

Expenses  should  be  controlled  most  carefully  by  budget¬ 
ing  in  as  detailed  a  way  as  possible  at  least  six  months  in 
advance.  Make  certain  your  operations  are  conducted  at 
a  profit— by  planning  your  expenses  and  also  your  mer¬ 
chandise  operations  and  diligently  following  up  every  day. 

14.  Help  revitalize  downtown 

The  downtown  independent’s  job  of  keeping  his  cus¬ 
tomers  depends  on  solving  two  physical  problems.  One 
is  ease  of  access  by  means  of  streets  and  thoroughfares: 
the  other  is  adec^uate  parking  facilities.  If  the  executives 
of  the  independent  stores  are  on  the  job,  they  with  the 
other  businessmen  in  the  community  can  work  with  their 
municipal  officials  to  see  that  traffic  problems  are  solved 
and  that  the  municipality  furnishes  reasonable  assistance 
in  providing  off-street  parking.  At  times  the  store  itself 
might  have  to  step  into  the  parking  problem. 

Downtown  decline  can  be  checked  by  foresight,  courage¬ 
ous  long-range  planning,  immediate  attention  to  enhanc¬ 
ing  beauty  and  cultural  aspects  as  well  as  solving  traffic 
and  parking  problems,  plus  a  sound  yet  vigorous  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  many  advantages  that  dowmtown  has  to  offer. 
Business  and  industry  leaders  and  civic  officials  can  work 
together  to  define  the  problems,  outline  the  solutions  and 
press  for  remedial  action.  Without  the  support  and  dedi¬ 
cated  participation  of  retailing  leaders,  however,  urban 
renewal  plans  will  never  get  off  the  ground. 

13.  Get  and  keep  key  personnel 

If  the  independent  merchant  is  to  survive  and  grow  he 
must  attract  and  keep  better  trained  people.  It  is  even 
worth  a  premium  to  secure  good  executive  personnel.  Ade¬ 


quate  rewards  should  be  provided  for  top  performance  and 
should  be  on  a  formula  basis— not  on  the  whim  of  the  top 
man.  Sufficient  authority  should  be  given  them  to  enable 
them  to  perform  their  jobs  without  having  to  raise  their 
hands  to  leave  the  room  every  time  even  a  minor  decision 
has  to  be  made. 

The  independent  must  get  the  right  kind  of  people  into 
his  business  at  all  levels.  One  merchant  points  out:  “The 
independent  store  should  build  its  organization  strongly 
with  as  young  an  average  age  as  is  reasonably  possible.  It 
should  keep  careful  track  of  its  people,  bringing  them 
along  steadily  when  promotions  from  within  the  ranks 
are  in  order.  These  people  who  are  moving  up  through 
the  ranks  should  then  become  involved  in  ownership  in  at 
least  a  small  way  as  soon  as  they  are  proven.  In  this  way, 
the  base  of  ownership  can  be  widened  in  wise  preparation 
for  the  ultimate  time  of  retirement  of  the  major  store 
principals.” 

12.  Join  a  cooperative  group 

Many  retailers  have  found  it  desirable  to  band  together 
for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  ends  as  a  group  that 
they  can’t  accomplish  individually.  Of  course,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  can  still  go  his  own  way  and  do  well.  But  it  is 
growitig  more  and  more  difficult  to  remain  a  lone  wolf 
and  live  to  tell  the  tale.  In  their  unceasing  battle  against 
ever-mounting  costs,  merchants  should  get  together  more 
in  the  non-competitive  areas  of  operation  to  effect  savings. 
Such  joint  enterprises  already  exist  and  have  established 
their  value.  They  will  also  expand  tremendously. 

Some  of  these  specific  cooperative  ventures  which  now 
exist  are  jointly-owned  credit  bureau,  reciprocal  insurance 
companies  and  retail  delivery  systems.  The  growth  of  the 
voluntary  cooperatives  in  the  retail  food  industry  also  sug¬ 
gests  a  pattern  which  may  well  be  developed  in  other  areas. 
.An  example  is  the  growth  of  such  organizations  as  “Casual 
Corners  .Associates,”  a  group  of  independent  sportswear 
shops  which  exchange  information  and  pool  buying  pow¬ 
ers.  Other  examples  of  types  of  cooperation  by  groups  of 
small  stores  formed  to  improve  their  competitive  status, 
their  efficiency  and  knowledge  have  been  reported  in  trade 
journals.  Jobbers  and  wholesalers  are  moving  into  these 
areas  and  arranging  joint  action  for  the  retailers  they 
service. 

Some  of  the  specific  areas  in  which  we  can  expect  co¬ 
operative  efforts  to  grow  are:  (1)  the  joint  support  and 
use  of  data  processing  facilities;  (2)  joint  warehousing 
(instances  already  exist):  and  (3)  greater  community  de¬ 
velopment  programs.  Other  areas  where  group  activity 
may  be  worth  while  are  in  the  field  of  receivables  and  real 
estate.  If  the  big  organizations  can  sell  their  receivables 
to  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  and  retain  the  banking  profit 
involved,  why  can’t  a  group  of  independents  do  the  same? 
.And  why  can’t  a  group  venture  be  undertaken  to  handle 
the  real  estate  aspects  with  proper  safeguards  to  protect 
each  store’s  indejjendence? 

11.  Be  active  in  civic  affairs 

Every  store  owes  a  responsibility  to  its  community.  This 
can  be  fulfilled  in  part  simply  by  doing  a  good  job.  It  can 
be  extended  by  assuming  the  proper  share  of  those  public 
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duties  which  fall  within  your  scope.  An  act  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  community  affairs  makes  a  tighter  bond  between 
the  store  and  its  customers.  It  improves  and  enlarges  pub¬ 
lic  acceptance. 


10.  Get  adequate  financing 

Merchandise  and  management  know-how  are  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  business,  but  money  is  the  life  blood 
essential  to  its  existence.  Proper  steps  must  be  taken  to 
insure  that  funds  are  available  for  current  operations  as 
well  as  for  future  growth  and  development. 

Tax  rates  totiay,  however,  make  the  accumulation  of 
sufficient  additional  working  capital  a  real  problem  for 
small  and  medium  sized  stores.  The  increased  cost  of  every¬ 
thing  including  merchandise  requires  much  more  working 
capital  merely  to  finance  the  carrying  and  the  sale  of  the 
same  physical  quantity  of  goods  as  the  store  sold  10  years 
ago.  Even  more  capital  is  required  today  for  expanded 
inventories,  larger  staffs,  equipment  replacements  and  store 
modernization  and  very  often  for  an  enormous  increase 
in  receivables. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  first  step  a  store  should 
take  is  to  insure  the  most  effective  use  of  the  capital  avail¬ 
able.  There  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  this  area. 
How  many  stores,  for  instance,  convert  their  expenses  and 
merchandise  budgets  into  a  cash  flow  projection?  Yes, 
they  watch  their  cash  position  daily,  but  doesn’t  it  make 
more  sense  to  know  when  your  peak  cash  needs  will  exist 
so  that  crises  can  be  avoided?  Frequently,  through  slight 
shifts  in  timing  of  certain  outlays,  which  analysis  of  these 
projection^  would  reveal,  the  financial  pinch  is  avoided. 

There  is  another  facet  to  this  also  in  that  a  bank  or 
other  source  of  loans  wants  to  know  that  there  is  a  definite, 
well-formulated  plan  to  insure  that  the  store  will  have  the 
cash  with  which  to  repay  the  loan  on  the  due  dates.  This 
type  of  planning,  essential  as  it  is  in  qualifying  for  a  loan, 
is  even  more  important  today  when  money  is  tight  and 
not  always  available— and  when  available,  only  at  ever 
higher  interest  rates. 

Another  reality  that  the  independent  should  face  is  that 
the  traditional  yardstick  for  measuring  a  store’s  efficiency 
—that  is,  per  cent  of  profit  to  sales— may  no  longer  be  valid. 
Every  other  economic  enterprise  is  evaluated  in  terms  of 
the  percentage  return  on  capital  invested.  The  weakness 
in  the  universal  method  of  using  percentage  of  sales  to 
measure  margin  expense  and  net  profit  is  that  per  cent  of 
sales  does  not  recognize  turnover  and  investment.  Present 
retail  reporting  does  not  integrate  profits,  turnover  and 
investment  so  that  sound  evaluations  can  be  achieved, 
either  by  the  stores  or  the  banks  they  approach  for  loans. 

No  store  should  try  to  do  more  business  than  the  capital 
investment  in  it  justifies.  If  you  have  approached  that 
point,  then  short-term  loans  are  not  the  answer  but  efforts 
should  be  made  to  find  sources  of  additional  equity  capital 
or  long-term  loans. 

Where  can  a  business  find  these?  It  is  not  easy!  Friends 
and  businessmen  can  be  approached  if  your  earnings 
and  outlook  are  good.  But  that  means  giving  them  a 


share  of  the  business  you  worked  to  nurture  and  (levelo|i 
If  you  own  the  store  buildings,  you  can  mortgage  then 
or  sell  them  and  take  back  a  long-term  lease.  If  you  have 
a  pension  trust,  it  can  buy  the  company  stock  or  take  j 
mortgage  on  the  property.  This,  however,  should  be  dont 
only  with  the  advice  of  a  qualified  tax  expert.  Insurant 
companies  are  a  good  source  of  long-term  loans  but  thtt 
generally  deal  in  six  figure  loans  only.  Here’s  where  tht 
sound  long-range  planning  and  financial  management 
mentioned  earlier  is  imp>ortant. 

Space  will  not  p>ermit  me  to  discuss  all  the  alternativr 
sources  of  funds.  However,  I  would  like  to  list  some  o 
the  principal  sources.  They  are  these:  (1)  Sales  of  stod 
in  your  company;  (2)  Mortgage  of  property;  (3)  Sale  and 
lease  back;  (4)  Bonds  or  long-term  loans;  (5)  Banks;  (f. 
The  sale  of  receivables;  (7)  Credit  Unions;  (8)  Factois 
and  (9)  The  Small  Business  Administration. 

A  word  in  particular  about  banks  and  bankers.  It  c 
not  true  that  to  be  able  to  borrow  from  them  you  ha>; 
to  prove  you  don’t  need  the  money.  They  have  a  job  t- 
manage  their  loanable  funds  to  get  the  maximum  retun 
with  minimum  risk.  You  are  in  competition  for  thb 
funds  and  have  to  be  able  to  prove  that  a  loan  to  you  i 
a  sound  investment.  Your  pressing  need  for  more  workirfl 
capital  is  not  a  sound  enough  basis  in  itself  to  justify  W 
loan.  Bankers  are  experts  in  finance.  It  is  to  your  ad 
vantage  to  talk  over  your  problems  with  your  local  banke; 
and  get  their  guidance. 

9.  Make  long-range  estate  plans 

Good  planning  applies  to  estate  taxes  as  it  does  to  oper 
ating  a  store.  Failure  to  face  the  facts,  however,  can  bt 
devastating.  Death  taxes  are  imposed  at  graduated  ratp 
Hence  the  impact  of  the  tax  will  vary  with  the  size  of  the 
decedent’s  estate  as  well  as  the  dispositions  that  he  raa' 
have  provided  by  will  for  his  wife,  to  charities  and  othei 
factors.  Studies  reveal,  however,  that  where  an  independ 
ent  store  interest  is  included  as  the  principal  part  of  ? 
taxable  estate,  an  average  of  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  store 
assets  owned  by  the  decedent  must  be  applied  toward  thr 
payment  of  estate  taxes  which  become  due,  in  the  case  oi 
the  Federal  estate  tax,  15  months  after  death. 

Manifestly,  the  independent  business  enterprise  finds  ii 
difficult  to  survive  the  financial  burden  imposed  upon  ii 
by  the  liquidation  and  withdrawal  of  over  one-quarter 
of  its  business  assets,  particularly  in  the  retail  businesv 
where  large  amounts  of  assets  are  represented  by  inventoti 
and  accounts  receivable.  Intelligent  planning,  in  consul 
tation  with  the  store’s  legal  and  financial  advisors,  can 
however,  help  to  reduce  the  harmful  effect  of  death  taxei 
on  the  one  hand  and  insure  the  necessary  funds  to  pro 
vide  continuity  of  interest  on  the  other. 

Through  the  device  of  lifetime  transfers  to  a  wife  am 
children  a  substantial  reduction  in  estate  taxes  can  bi 
effected.  For  example,  where  a  store  is  owned  by  a  fathe 
who  has  children  active  in  the  business  and  whom  b 
intends  to  be  his  heirs,  he  can  reduce  the  value  of  his  csuii 
substantially  through  periodic  gifts  of  up  to  49  jaer  ccb 
of  the  business  during  his  lifetime,  at  the  same  time  retain 
ing  control  up  to  his  death. 

The  provisions  of  the  Federal  gift  tax  laws  require  tha 
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special  stress  be  placed  on  the  long-range  and  jiericxlic 
aspects  of  lifetime  transfers.  The  law  states  that  any  gifts 
of  a  substantial  amount  of  one’s  estate  within  three  years 
preceding  death,  are  presumed  to  have  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  estate  taxes  and  are  therefore  in¬ 
cludible  in  the  gross  estate.  This  presumption  can  be  over¬ 
come,  however,  if  sufficient  reasons  are  advanced,  such  as 
state  of  health.  Gifts,  however,  made  more  than  three  years 
before  death  are  automatically  eliminated  from  the  estate. 

Under  the  “split-gift”  provisions  of  the  tax  laws,  the 
husband  and  wife  may  make  gifts  of  $6,000  each  year  to 
as  many  donees  as  they  like  without  tax  liability.  Gifts 
in  any  one  year  in  excess  of  this  amount,  moreover,  may 
be  applied  against  a  joint  lifetime  exemption  from  gift 
tax  of  $60,000.  Transfers  of  property  in  excess  of  the 
S60,000  exemption  will  be  taxable.  Nevertheless,  a  transfer 
of  projxerty  during  one’s  lifetime,  even  though  taxable, 
will  almost  always  result  in  a  tax  saving  over  tne  long  run 
since  gift  tax  rates  are  only  three-quarters  of  the  rates  in 
the  corresponding  estate  tax  brackets.  An  additional  sav¬ 
ing  arises  in  this  manner  because  property  transferred  dur¬ 
ing  lifetime  is  in  effect  eliminated  from  the  top  estate  tax 
bracket  at  the  cost  of  the  gift  tax  in  a  lower  tax  bracket. 

The  technique  of  lifetime  transfers  will  not,  of  course, 
entirely  eliminate  the  problems  presented  by  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  death  taxes  on  property  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
decedent  at  his  death.  Then  there  may  be  a  variety  of 
non-tax  considerations  which  make  it  impractical  or  un¬ 
wise  for  the  store  owner  to  dispose  of  a'  [xxrtion  of  his 
store  interest  during  his  lifetime. 

For  these  reasons,  provisions  should  be  made  to  insure 
that  funds  will  become  available  to  pay  death  taxes  that 
may  be  due  without  the  necessity  of  liquidating  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  pay  the  tax  collector.  In  the  case  of  the  store  owned 
by  a  single  family,  insurance  should  be  taken  out  on  the 
life  of  the  proprietor  in  a  sufficient  amount  to  cover  esti¬ 
mated  death  taxes.  Where  the  store  ownership  is  spread 
among  several  families,  the  so-called  “buy-sell”  agreement 
has  been  found  to  be  a  most  useful  means  to  insure  an 
orderly  disposition  of  the  decedent’s  business  interest. 

Under  the  typical  “buy-sell”  agreement,  each  owner 
purchases  life  insurance  on  the  lives  of  the  others.  Upon 
the  death  of  an  owner,  the  surviving  owners  must  apply 
the  insurance  proceeds  to  purchase  the  decedent’s  interest 
at  a  specified  price  or  in  accordance  with  the  formula 
specified  in  the  agreement.  In  this  way,  the  life  insurance 
proceetls  provide  the  funds  necessary  for  the  survivors  to 
carry  on  the  business  without  interruption  and,  at  the 
same  time,  give  the  decedent’s  estate  the  wherewithal  to 
meet  its  tax  obligation.  A  further  by-product  of  the  “buy- 
sell”  agreement  is  that  it  avoids  disputes  with  the  tax 
authorities  by  fixing  a  value  on  the  decedent’s  interest  in 
determining  the  estate  tax  liability. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  provisions 
for  a  gradual  change  in  ownership,  perhaps  from  closely 
held  family  ownership  to  a  wide  diversification  of  owner¬ 
ship  in  the  trading  area  of  the  store.  This  can  be  done 
through  the  sale  of  common  stocks  to  new  stockholders, 
thereby  establishing  a  market  value  for  the  store’s  stock 
for  estate  tax  purposes,  while  raising  funds  necessary  for 
expansion  or  other  purposes.  Having  established  a  market 
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for  the  store’s  stock,  the  store  is  then  in  a  }x)sition,  when 
it  might  at  a  later  date  be  necessary  to  do  so,  to  liquidate 
substantial  amounts  of  its  stock  previously  held  by  family 
interests  and  still  not  lose  effective  control  of  the  business. 

8.  Ettablish  branch  storM 

One  of  the  best  methods  for  insuring  the  continued 
existence  of  the  independent  store  is  for  it  to  establish 
one  or  more  successful  branch  ojjerations.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  solutions  the  independent  can  offer  to  the  need  for 
maintaining  the  greatest  degree  of  accessibility  for  the 
benefit  of  the  customer.  By  decentralizing  the  store  into 
branches  or  multiple  outlets,  you  make  it  possible  for  the 
customer  to  reach  the  selling  areas  in  a  minimum  of  time 
and  without  inconvenience. 

It’s  true,  of  course,  that  the  suburban  store  furnishes 
additional  competition  for  the  downtown  store.  But  neces¬ 
sity  may  oblige  it.  It’s  up  to  you  to  provide  what  pleases 
the  customer.  If  you  don’t,  someone  else  will.  So  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  establish  branch  stores  at  well  selected 
sites. 

There  is  no  set  size  a  branch  store  has  to  be.  It  doesn’t 
necessarily  have  to  reflect  all  the  lines  and  items  carried 
in  the  main  store.  A  good  independent  can  establish  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  branches  if  it  chooses  to  do  so.  In  fact,  it 
can  even  ojaen  “twigs.”  These  dwarf  size  units  often  meet 
the  needs  of  “convenience  shopping”  that  is  now  going 
to  other  retail  distributors. 

7.  Be  alert  to  changing  times 

No  retailer  can  stand  still  and  prosper.  Change  or  die 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  independent  merchant  who 
is  alert  will  stay  alive  and  grow  with  the  times.  A  great 
philosopher  once  said,  “Talk  to  me  about  the  future.  I 
ex|ject  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  there.”  This  is  even 
more  true  about  businesses  than  it  is  about  individuals. 
To  succeed,  the  retailer  must  have  an  ojjen  mind  and 
must  be  willing  to  listen  and  learn  and  change.  He  must 
have  an  open  mind  to  newness. 

Another  thing  to  do  is  to  study  changes  in  customer 
wants  and  buying  habits.  Some  indejxjndents  have  been 
weak  here,  because  they  have  unconsciously  developetl  a 
feeling  that  they  have  built  up  store  prestige  which  will 
continue  from  one  generation  to  the  next,  forgetting  that 
population  shifts  are  constantly  taking  away  old  customers 
and  bringing  in  new.  Customer  good  will  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained  because  of  past  prestige  alone.  Adequate  stocks  of 
what  customers  want  today  at  the  price  they  want  to  pay 
are  essential. 

Consider  whether  you  should  offer  in  your  store  any 
of  the  merchandise  and  services  which  customers  must  now 
go  elsewhere  to  get.  Department  stores  originated  anti 
continue  to  exist  because  they  offer  a  wide  scope  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  services  under  one  roof.  Don’t  lie  afraid  to 
consider  an  expansion  in  the  scope  of  the  merchandise  and 
services  being  offered  if  this  expansion  appears  sound. 

6.  Emphasize  customer  service 

In  the  customer’s  mind  there  is  nothing  that  will  take 
place  of  an  emphasis  on  intelligent,  courteous  and  inter¬ 
ested  service.  In  this  area,  the  owner  of  a  store,  if  he  is 
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on  the  job  and  if  he  has  it  uppermost  in  his  mind,  can 
make  a  store  such  a  pleasant  and  friendly  place  to  shop 
that  no  advantage  of  a  general  character,  whether  it  be 
better  buying  or  lower  prices,  will  ever  take  its  place,  ^fany 
stores  can  do  a  whole  lot  better  job  in  this  regard  than 
they  have  done  so  far.  If  they  tlo,  their  business  will  do 
better. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  competition  in  retailing  to 
day,  an  independent  store  must  give  this  added  extra  effort 
and  specialized  service  if  it  is  to  distinguish  itself  at  all. 
.So  be  sure  to  audit  yt)ur  biggest  asset— customer  gooil  will— 
as  often  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  it  intact  and  keep 
you  aware  of  the  actions  necessary  on  your  part  to  en¬ 
large  it. 

5.  Be  a  better  merchandiser 

To  do  a  better  merchandising  job,  you’ve  got  to  be  well 
informed,  not  only  about  your  customer  but  also  about 
your  competition.  You  must  know  who  your  customer  is, 
know  what  she  wants,  and  you  must  cater  to  her  regartlless 
of  all  distraction.  You  must  also  know  your  competition— 
the  competition  for  your  customer— and  you  must  make 
policies  and  adjust  them,  all  for  the  purjtose  of  strength¬ 
ening  yourself  with  your  customer. 

If  you  know  your  customer,  store  experience  suggests 
that  you’ll  do  these  things— there’s  no  shortcut,  you’ve  got 
to  do  them  all:  (1)  "feel  out’’  fashion  |)ossibilities  early, 
then  order  in  depth;  (2)  keep  stock  liquidity  in  order  to 
be  able  to  hop  on  the  new  and  interesting  swiftly;  (3)  if 
necessary,  reduce  the  number  of  lines  you  carry,  but  those 
you  decide  on,  carry  in  complete  assortment  and  in  depth: 
(4)  t:ooperate  closely  with  these  lines  on  their  national 
advertising  and  with  the  national  magazines’  promotions 
that  fit  your  purposes:  (5)  be  in  stock  in  basic  stocks;  and 
(fi)  give  values,  through  your  private  brands  or  controlled 
brands  or  unbranded  lines. 

If  you  know  your  competition,  experience  suggests  that 
these  methods  will  prove  effective:  (1)  grade  up,  if  you 
|X)ssibly  can,  but  hammer  away  at  your  best  selling  price 
lines:  (2)  enlarge  your  assortments  especially  where  com- 
|>etition  limits  them;  (.3)  fight  price  with  price  and  assort¬ 
ments:  (4)  keep  up  your  services:  (5)  “turn  on  a  tlime,” 
as  they  say,  meaning  accommodate  yourself  quickly  to 
changing  conditions  or  opportunities— like  changing  win¬ 
dow  displays  to  meet  like  displays  of  competitors:  and  (6) 
if  you’re  smaller  than  your  No.  1  competitor,  concentrate 
your  advertising  in  the  dominant  newspaper  in  order  to 
apjx^ar  as  important. 

4.  Strengthen  your  downtown  store 

It’s  important  for  the  independent  store  to  strengthen 
its  downtown  operation.  The  branch  is  no  stronger  than 
the  parent  store.  It’s  far  more  inqxjrtant  to  keep  your 
main  store  in  good  condition  than  to  open  branches  and 
to  let  the  main  store  deteriorate. 

Keep  your  downtown  store  as  modern  and  up-to-date 
as  the  merchandise  you  sell.  Make  it  as  attractive  as  the 
suburban  branch  which  is  the  ultimate  in  modern  shop¬ 


ping  attractiveness.  Instill  in  your  people  the  same  cheer¬ 
ful  and  friendly  attitude  which  marks  so  many  successful 
suburban  operations. 

3.  Build  capable  management 

Once  Louis  Bromfield  was  asked  what  was  the  best 
fertilizer  to  use  on  a  farm.  He  replied,  “The  footprints 
of  the  owner.’’  There  is  no  question  about  the  wisdom  of 
this  reply.  Nothing  can  replace  the  direct  interest  and 
attention  of  the  active  owner. 

rhe  family-owned  store  must  have  management  compe¬ 
tent  to  manage  it,  the  type  of  management  that  lives  for 
twiay  and  plans  for  tomorrow.  This  encompasses  a  will- 
ingness  to  engage  actively  in  the  business  and  to  work 
hard,  just  as  hard  as  the  chain  store  manager  across  the 
street.  If  there  is  more  than  one  member  of  the  family 
active  in  the  store,  they  must  have  the  rare  ability  to  get 
along  well  together.  They  must  provide  opportunities  for 
growth  within  the  organization  for  promising  employees. 
They  must  recognize  the  advisability  of  supplementing  the 
family  management  group  both  from  within  and  without 
the  organization.  They  must  not  succumb  to  the  pleasant 
atmosphere  of  managerial  in-breeding.  They  must  build 
a  management  team  on  which  they  show  leadership  with¬ 
out  being  a  one-man  show.  They  must  nurture,  not  dissi¬ 
pate  assets.  They  must  maintain  a  climate  in  which  every¬ 
one  is  encouraged  to  do  his  level  best  for  the  company’s 
constant  improvement. 

Ownership’s  resfjonsibility  is  to  select  successful  manage¬ 
ment  and  to  give  it  adequate  authority  with  responsibility 
for  operating  the  business.  In  addition,  of  course,  owner¬ 
ship  must  keep  informed  on  the  progress  of  the  business 
and  on  the  soundness  of  its  management. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  top  management  should 
do:  (1)  Establish  both  short  and  long-range  policies  con¬ 
sistent  with  yotir  store’s  aims  and  its  available  talent  and 
facilities.  (2)  Keep  well  informed  and  maintain  enough 
Ilexibility  to  change  policies  and  programs  as  needed.  (3) 
Develop  an  organization  by  surrounding  yourself  with 
capable  people  who  are  also  dedicated  to  the  business;  then 
be  willing  to  delegate  authority  and  responsibility.  (4) 
Make  a  determined  effort  to  get  to  know  and  understand 
your  people,  and  most  important,  make  sure  they  get  to 
know  and  understand  you.  (5)  Thoroughly  analyze  your 
responsibility  for  producing  a  satisfactory  net  profit.  Elim¬ 
inate  the  roadblocks  of  traditional  “sacred  cows.’’ 

2.  Belong  to  a  good  buying  office 

Obviously,  the  indejxndent  store  alone  cannot  have  the 
buying  power  or  the  constant  market  coverage  of  a  giant. 
But  it  can  belong  to  an  aggressive,  efficient  buying  office 
matched  to  the  character  of  the  store  and  work  closely  with 
it  to  offset  the  advantage  of  the  bigger  fellow. 

The  buying  office  provides  numerous  advantages.  Let 
me  just  list  the  most  important  ones:  (1)  The  independ¬ 
ent  jjools  his  purchases  with  other  retailers  to  make  quan¬ 
tity  purchasing  possible  and  its  resultant  competitively  low 
prices.  (2)  These  items  frequently  come  to  him  under  his 
own  label  or,  if  not,  they’re  at  least  exclusive  with  him. 
(3)  Affiliation  with  a  resident  buying  office  gives  the  store 
continuous  representation  in  all  markets— not  only  when 
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the  store  buyer  makes  his  semi-annual  or  even  quarterly 
visits.  (  I)  C^ertain  buying  offices  offer  valuable  research  and 
statistical  information.  (5)  Most  buying  offices  have  whole¬ 
sale  companies  or  jobbing  arrangements  whereby  merchan¬ 
dise  is  made  available  to  them  at  lower  prices.  (6)  'I'he 
independent  meets  in  his  buying  office  and  gets  to  know 
non<ompetitive  retailers  of  his  size  and  class  and  fre¬ 
quently  these  exchange  helpful  information. 

It  is  important,  though,  that  independent  stores  ccxrp- 
erate  with  their  New  York  buying  offices  in  carrying  out 
well-planned  merchandising  procedures  and  events.  I'o 
make  group  purchases  and  private  brands  effective,  the 
store  should  insist  that  its  buyers  willingly  give  up  their 
time-honored  right  of  buying  everything  for  their  depart¬ 
ments.  This,  in  a  buyer-run  store,  as  most  inde|jendents 
are,  is  a  never  ending  job  of  education  and  follow-up. 

Should  it  happen  that  the  independent  is  a  member  of 
a  buying  office  which  does  not  provide  a  figure  exchange 
setup,  it’s  a  good  idea  to  join  a  figure  exchange  group 
too.  I'hrough  membership  in  such  figure  exchange  groups, 
independents  can  compare  all  phases  of  their  operations 
with  other  stores  so  that  each  can  contribute  to  the  other’s 
knowledge.  Such  exchanges  are  not  only  invaluable  in 
themselves  but  might  possibly  lead  to  combinations  with 
other  stores  in  the  future. 

In  addition  to  membership  in  a  good  resident  buying 
office  and  participating  in  a  figure  exchange  group,  it  will 
also  pay  the  independent  to  join  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association.  Through  an  association  like  the 
NRMA,  the  independent  can  actually  get  the  benefit  of 
everything  worth  while  that  is  being  done  by  the  larger 
stores  in  the  country,  because  through  NRMA  these  activi¬ 
ties  are  publicized  and  help  in  using  or  installing  these 
methotls  is  also  made  available. 

One  merchant  says:  “If  I  were  to  advise  a  young  person 
in  our  line  of  business  and  desirous  of  risking  his  capital 
to  go  into  business  for  himself,  I  would  suggest  that  first 
of  all  he  join  the  NRMA.  Through  his  association  he 
could  get  invaluable  information  relative  to  the  pro})er 
operation  of  his  business,  and  he  couldn’t  go  wrong.’’ 

.\nother  merchant  is  even  more  pointed.  He  says:  “1 
have  been  rather  shocked  that  the  independent  merchant 
is  rather  reluctant  to  take  advantage  of  the  many  tools 
which  are  right  at  hand  to  help  him  conduct  a  successful 
l)usiness.  In  order  to  keep  up  to  date  on  merchandising 


and  operating  methcxls  in  the  past  year  I  have  had  to  rely 
on  information  from  the  NRMA.  I  have  found  this  infor¬ 
mation  fully  adequate  and  equal  to  any  information  I 
ever  received  through  other  sources  in  my  past  years  in 
retailing.” 

1.  Create  a  unique  store  personality 

This  is  the  f>oint  that  was  made  most  often  and  most 
emphatically  by  our  179  consultants. 

Make  your  store  stand  for  something  or  stand  out  for 
something.  Preferably  for  some  superiority  but  certainly 
for  some  difference.  You  can’t  be  all  things  to  all  people 
so  you  must  decide  what  your  customers  look  to  you  for 
and  then  emphasize  that  equality.  If  your  store  does  not 
now  possess  this  one  quality  set  out  deliberately  to  acquire 
or  develop  it.  Give  it  an  identity,  an  image,  that  differ¬ 
entiates  it  from  all  the  other  stores  in  your  community  and 
especially  from  other  stores  of  like  type  and  size.  Or  do 
what  somo  stores  do:  they  constantly  present  to  the  public 
a  store  image  which  jjortrays  the  thought,  “home-owned, 
home-operated  and  home-managed.” 

Too  often,  unfortunately,  a  store  will  try  to  imitate  the 
|>ersonality  of  some  other  store.  While  imitation  is  a  form 
of  flattery,  it  rarely  succeeds  in  building  an  individual  p>er- 
soiiality.  Imitation  rarely  fools  people  into  confusing  it 
with  the  original.  As  one  merchant  puts  it,  “The  public 
is  smart.  It  judges  itself  by  the  company  it  keeps,  the  store 
it  sho{)s  in,  the  package  it  carries  home.  That  package 
represents  many  things  beyond  the  merchandise  it  con¬ 
tains.  It  holds  a  chain  of  associated  ideas  about  the  entity 
of  a  store,  its  communications,  how  it  keeps  its  word  and 
what  kind  of  advice  it  gives.  If  your  customers  are  proud 
enough  to  carry  your  package  on  the  street,  it’s  quite  likely 
that  your  store  image  is  doing  all  right.” 

Care  must  be  taken  to  make  sure  that  by  management’s 
example  and  through  personnel  training  the  store’s  fjer- 
sonality  is  accurately  reflected  throughout  the  entire  or¬ 
ganization,  especially  in  the  courteous  and  friendly  man¬ 
ner  of  the  salespeople.  Be  sure,  too,  that  your  store’s 
personality  is  accurately  reflected  in  its  advertising,  dis¬ 
plays,  service  facilities,  public  relations  and  merchandising 
policies. 

To  be  imaginative,  aggressive,  yet  remain  in  character 
—these  are  essential  ingredients  in  the  independent’s  pre¬ 
scription  for  success! 
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Opinions  on  the  Future  of  the  Independent  Store 


You  are  probably  wondering  how  the  179  contributors 
marked  their  ballots  when  it  came  to  voting  on  “The 
Future  of  the  Independent  Store.”  The  answer  is  that 
most  of  them  are  definitely  optimistic.  They  weren’t 
unanimous  in  their  opinion— not  at  all— but  71  jaer  cent 
believe  that  the  independent  store  has  a  bright  future.  Of 
the  remainder,  21  per  cent  are  doubtful  while  eight  per 
cent  apparently  have  no  opinion  one  way  or  the  other. 
When  the  votes  are  analyzed  by  categories  of  contributors, 
the  pessimism  about  the  future  of  the  independent  store 
is  mainly  to  be  found  among  the  non-retailers.  The  largest 
vote  on  the  optimistic  side  was  recorded  by  the  indeptend- 


ents  themselves  and  the  buying  office  executives. 

The  comments  made  by  these  contributors  on  both  sides 
of  the  question  are  right  to  the  |x>int.  Here  are  some  of 
them.  First,  the  pessimists: 

An  educator:  “If  a  retailer  is  successful  and  grows, 
sooner  or  later  he  seems  to  pass  over  to  the  category  of 
the  big  boys.  If  he  is  not  very  efficient,  he  will  probably 
go  to  the  wall  under  pressure  of  competition  from  chains, 
big  department  stores,  supermarkets  and  discount  houses. 
If  he  is  only  a  moderately  successful  independent  retailer, 
his  future  is  not  as  bright  as  it  used  to  be  because  of  the 
stepped-up  tempo  of  competition  of  all  kjncls.  Although 
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“I  sold  278  Magnavox  Stereo 
worthH66,565...in  6‘A  months] . 


Theatres... 

...all  at  full  profit’.’^ 


says  Paul  Jenkins 

JENKINS  MUSIC  STORE 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


^Reports  front  Magnavox  dealers  all  over  the  country  show  similar  spectacular  sales. 


HERE’S  CONCLUSIVE  PROOF  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  public  acceptance  of  Magnavox.  Proof 
that  Magnavox  innovations,  performance  and  value 
shatter  price  barriers— that  people  buy  value 
regardless  of  price  when  value  is  there! 

Only  Magnavox  offers  you  a  complete  line  of 
all-inclusive  high  fidelity  Stereophonic,  TV,  FM/AM 
radio  combinations ...  a  line  that  assures  you  real 
volume  at  full  mark-up  in  big  ticket  merchandise! 


VOLUME  SALES -AT  FULL  PROFIT 


7  SOLID  REASONS  WHY  A  MAGNAVOX  FRANCHISEtt  IS  THE  ONLY  FRANCHISE 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  MONEY  ON: 


1.  Magnavox  limits  the  number  of  deal¬ 
ers  in  each  market.  Less  than  2%  of 
all  dealers  nationally  are  franchised 

Magnavox.  The  top  100  dealers 
(including  appliance,  music,  furni¬ 
ture  and  department  stores)  average 
$150,000  each-ranging  from 
$100,000  to  $2,000,000  at  full  list. 

2.  Because  of  lower  selling  and  lower 
manufacturing  costs,  Magnavox  pro¬ 
vides  profit  margins  up  to  20% 
higher  than  competition-and  guards 
these  margins  against  discounters. 


3.  Because  Magnavox  manufactures  its 
own  cabinets  and  many  of  the  expen¬ 
sive  components,  Magnavox  list 
prices-actual  selling  prices-are 
from  20%  to  50%  lower  than  com¬ 
parable  models  in  other  brands. 

4.  Magnavox  is  the  prestige  line  that 
sells  in  volume.  Product  superiority, 
performance,  style  selection  and 
value  make  Magnavox  outsell  all 
other  brands  in  franchised  stores. 

5.  Magnavox  television  prices  range 
from  only  $188.80  to  $650.00. 

0,  In  recent  months,  Magnavox  sold  one 
third  of  all  industry’s  24”  TV-sets— 
more  than  50%  of  all  Magnavox  in¬ 
struments  sold  were  24".  Prices  start 
at  $259.50. 


7. 


Magnavox  Hi-Fi  Stereo  leads  by  a 
wide  margin.  In  1958, 1500  Magnavox 
dealers  sold  27%  of  all  the  stereo 
consoles  in  the  country. 

ttTHERE  ARE  A  FEW  MAGNAVOX  FRANCHISES  AVAILABLE  IN  SOME  MARKETS  FOR  QUALIFIED  DEALERS. 


’Diagonal  Measure  **Mahogany 


The  Magnavox  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


the  m  a  g  n  i -Fi  c  e  n  t 
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The  Independent  Store 

there  will  always  remain  a  few  areas  where  some  of  these 
people  operate,  by  and  large  the  economic  facts  of  today 
do  not  give  them  the  protection  they  might  have  had  in 
the  less  dynamic  society  of  50  years  ago.” 

A  Midwestern  merchant:  “I  am  convinced  that  over  the 
next  25  years  most  of  the  large  independent  stores  will 
disappear,  either  growing  into  multiple  operations  them¬ 
selves  or  being  absorbed  largely  for  estate  tax  reasons  by 
existing  chains  or  chains  yet  to  be  born.” 

A  Midwestern  retail  executive:  "1  think  that  much  of 
the  answer  about  the  future  lies  in  the  reality  of  trading 
area  locations.  Where  is  the  independent  store  located? 
Is  it  in  a  large  metropolitan  area  whose  residents  are  served 
by  one  or  more  giant  retail  stores  and  outlying  shopping 
centers,  or  is  it  in  a  modern  medium  size  city  where  it 
perhaps  enjoys  the  dominant  retail  role?  I  would  consider 
the  future  rather  cloudy  for  the  usual  independent  store 
in  the  metropolitan  city  where  it  is  in  direct  competition 
with  strongly  financed  retail  giants.  But  in  smaller  cities 
where  competition  is  primarily  from  smaller  units— other 
independent  stores  or  chain  outlets— there  the  established 
independent  store  can  more  readily  point  with  pride  to 
its  position.” 

Now  let’s  listen  to  the  optimists,  a  much  larger  group: 

A  West  Coast  merchant:  “In  my  opinion  the  future  of 
the  independent  store  is  a  bright  one.  These  are  some  of 
the  reasons  for  this  opinion:  (a)  downtown  districts  can 
and  are  being  revitalized:  (b)  it  is  definitely  easier  for 
the  independent  stores  to  establish,  maintain  and  enhance 
a  retail  image  with  great  local  acceptance  than  it  is  for 
chain  establishments:  (c)  independent  stores  can  go  to  sub¬ 
urban  areas  w'ith  great  success:  (d)  an  independent  store  is 
better  situated  to  move  more  quickly  in  highly  competitive 
areas— adding  or  dropping  merchandise  lines  or  services: 
(e)  it  can  offer  more  personalized  services:  (f)  American 
research  and  manufacturing  will  give  us  exciting  new 
things  to  sell;  (g)  as  the  standard  of  living  grows,  so  do 
our  opportunities:  and  (h)  credit  sales  offer  endless  new 
approaches  for  customer  sei'vice.  The  future  will  be  no 
different  from  the  past  as  far  as  results  are  concerned. 
Alert,  hard  working,  imaginative,  ingenious  managements 
will  meet  the  challenges  just  as  their  fathers  did.” 

An  Eastern  merchant:  “The  future  of  the  independent 
merchant  can  be  bright  and  will  be  for  many.  No  large 
combine  has  a  monopoly  of  brains.  The  independent  has 
mobility,  a  sensitivity,  a  possible  speed  that  can  give  it 
advantages  if  it  w’ill  put  these  things  to  work.  The  future 
of  the  independent  retailer  can  be  as  bright  as  the  midday 
sun  if  he  will  only  look  upward,  climb  upward  and  con¬ 
stantly  move  upward  and  onward.” 

An  Eastern  merchant:  “I  am  inclined  to  have  little 
sympathy  for  the  complainers  and  refuse  to  join  in  the 
requiem.  The  smart  independent  is  too  busy  to  join  the 
chorus  because  he  is  working  on  his  operating  cost  prob¬ 
lems  and  his  merchandising  techniques.  He  is  devoting 
time  to  his  independent  group  and  association  informa¬ 
tion  and  research  activities.  He  is  up  to  his  ears  in  his 
downtown  community  problems  and  he  is  planning  for 


and  leading  his  organization  personally.  All  of  these  aw 
demanding  and  never-ending  jobs.  If  one  of  the  lequiw. 
ments  of  a  brighter  future  is  freedom  from  care,  then  ii 
won’t  be  found  in  this  field  or  I  doubt  in  any  field  in  thh 
day  and  age.  The  degree  of  brightness  of  the  average  indf. 
pendent  retailer’s  tomorrow  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
energy  intelligently  directed  to  that  end  today.” 

A  buying  office  official:  “Surely  no  one  would  believt 
that  the  future  of  the  retail  business  in  the  United  State 
is  going  to  be  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  chains.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  a  person  who  doubts  the  future  ol 
the  independent  retailer  is  selling  short  the  one  thing  that 
has  made  America  great  and  that  is  individual  initiative 
and  individual  thinking.” 

You  now  know  how  the  179  contributors  feel  about  the 
future  of  the  independent  store.  What  do  I  |)ersonalK 
feel  about  the  question?  Perhaps  this  anecdote  expresses 
it  best: 

A  businessman  sought  to  borrow  $100,000  from  a  bank. 
"That’s  a  lot  of  money,”  said  the  bank  president.  “Can  you 
give  me  a  statement?  “Yes,”  said  the  businessman.  “I’m 
optimistic!” 

That’s  exactly  how  I  feel.  I  am  not  at  all  convinced 
that  the  independent  store  is  on  the  way  out.  Rather,  1 
feel  that  the  independent  store  must  take  a  hard  look  at' 
itself,  then  make  whatever  corrections  are  needed  to  put 
it  in  its  rightful  place  as  a  major  part  of  our  dynamic 
economy.  What  the  independent  retailer  must  do  is  to 
stop  worrying  about  his  problems  but  recognize  them,  ana¬ 
lyze  them  and  then  roll  up  his  sleeves  and  do  something 
about  them.  The  only  people  who  should  be  in  retailing 
are  those  who  are  in  love  with  it— and  true  love  was  never 
meant  for  those  with  faint  hearts! 

What  better  ending  can  I  give  this  talk  than  these  sage 
observations  from  a  well-known  retailing  consultant? 
Here’s  what  be  says: 

“Of  course  there  is  a  place— a  great  and 
chnllenging  place— for  independent  retailers  in 
.\merica.  There  will  nhvays  be  a  place  in  our 
economy,  itself  founded  on  the  basic  idea  of  in¬ 
dependence  and  freedom  for  the  individual.  But 
it  will  take  more  than  a  gesture  or  hope-filled 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  help  independent 
retailers.  It  will  take  action  on  their  part— 
positive,  aggressive,  all-out,  competitive  action  for 
them  to  keep  their  rightful  place  and  rightly  grow 
with  dynamic  America. 

“Worry  and  wonder  won’t  help.  The  right  kind 
of  loork  will.  The  independents  who  will  continue 
to  do  the  best  jobs  know  they  have  to  get  better 
or  get  got.  They  know  they  have  to  eliminate 
their  weaknesses  or  be  eliminated.  They  know 
they  have  to  further  capitalize  on  their  strengths 
to  stay  strong.  They  know  that  to  win,  they  have 
to  deserve  to  win.  And  the  best  ones  will!” 
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Reprints  of  this  article  are  available 
at  35  cents  each. 
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STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine 


In  every  classification,  John  G.  JAyors  Co. 
fits  a  fixed  deadline  before  which  the  merchandise 
must  be  sold.  This  "death  rate"  is  coded  into 
the  price  ticket.  Not  later  than  halfway  through 
its  selling  period,  the  merchandise  must  be 
considered  for  markdown.  The  minimum  size  of 
first  and  subsequent  markdowns  is  stipulated. 

A  ** Death  Date"  System 

To  Force  Markdoutns  and  Speed  Turnover 

By  William  Burston,  Manager,  Merchandising  Division,  NRMA 


For  the  past  two  years  (the  second 
anniversary  is  this  very  month, 
November),  John  G.  Myers  Co.,  in 
Albany,  New  York,  has  been  proving 
to  its  satisfaction  that  total  store  turn¬ 
over  can  be  sharply  improved  if  mer¬ 
chandise  is  given  a  specific  period  in 
which  to  be  sold— or  be  marked  down 
to  insure  that  it  is. 

In  stating  the  problem  and  proceed¬ 
ing  to  the  solution,  Myers’  memoran¬ 
dum  to  its  executives  states; 

“It  has  always  been  a  problem  in 
retailing  to  take  markdowns  at  ,the 
proper  time.  In  the  [old]  system  which 
we  have  used,  we  designated  our  mer¬ 
chandise  when  it  arrived  and  gave 
no  indication  when  the  merchandise 
should  be  out  of  stcxrk. 

“In  order  to  set  up  a  method  which 
would  determine  when  the  merchan¬ 
dise  should  have  gone  out  of  our  stock, 
we  are  utilizing  this  new  season  letter 
marking  system. 

“In  other  words,  it  will  be  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  buyer  to  designate 
the  date  at  which  the  merchandise  will 
no  longer  be  in  his  or  her  stcxrk.” 

There  are  no  exceptions  to  this  au¬ 
tomatic  procedure.  It  applies  equally 
to  ready-to-wear  as  to  notions.  What 
does  differ  is  the  time  allowed  for  each 
time— the  “death  time.” 

This  is  how  the  method  works: 


The  buyer  and  the  individual  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  assign  a  selling  life 
for  every  classification  in  every  depart¬ 
ment.  The  list  is  approved  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  manager.  The  list  is 
then  recorded  in  triplicate,  with  the 
buyer,  divisional  merchandise  manager 
and  general  merchandise  manager  each 
getting  a  copy.  The  “death  dates”  now 
become  automatic. 

However,  and  necessarily  so,  there  is 
flexibility  in  the  system; 

“If  at  any  time  the  merchandise 
manager  decides  that  the  length  of  life 
of  an  item  coming  through  on  an 
order  is  too  long,”  the  procedure  states, 
“he  must  assume  the  authority  for 
shortening  that  length  of  life  and  so 
designate  on  the  order.  Under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  the  period  of  life  be 
lengthened  by  a  buyer  or  divisional 
merchandise  manager  without  consult¬ 
ing  top  management.” 

When  the  order  is  written  the  buyer 
indicates  against  the  item  the  author¬ 
ized  length  of  selling  time.  This  is 
specified  by  weeks,  even  if  the  period 
is  in  months. 

"Death  Date"  Is  on  Ticket.  When  the 
merchandise  comes  in,  the  receiving 
room  notes  on  the  price  ticket  the  date 
by  which  the  merchandise  must  be 
out.  The  “death  date”  is  in  code.  The 


ticket  might  read,  “9K4.”  This  would 
mean  1959,  December,  fourth  week. 
Each  month,  beginning  with  February 
as  “A”,  has  a  letter.  Hence  “F’  is  for 
July,  and  "K”  is  for  December. 

Under  the  rules  the  merchandise 
can  be  marked  down  any  time  prior 
to  the  “death  date.”  But  the  rules  also 
stipulate  that  half-way  in  the  selling 
period,  the  unsold  item  must  be  taken 
up  and  the  question  raised  whether  it 
should  not  be  marked  down.  This  is 
done  to  insure  that  the  item  is  sold 
by  the  “death  date.” 

“It  has  always  been  a  problem,”  says 
the  statement  of  procedure,  “for  a 
buyer  or  divisional  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  to  plan  markdowns  properly  and 
to  take  the  markdowns  at  the  time 
they  should  have  been  taken. 

“This  procedure  is  definitely  geared 
to  force  markdowns,  as  the  season  let¬ 
ter  on  the  price  ticket  indicates  when 
the  merchandise  must  be  out  of  stock.” 

Does  all  merchandise  get  a  “death 
date”?  Yes.  Have  there  been  any  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  “death  dates,”  once  set? 
Yes,  a  few.  There  was,  for  example,  the 
sterling  tea  set.  You’d  have  to  go  out 
and  reorder  it  because  it’s  required 
in  the  model  stock  plan. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  possible 
exceptions  had  been  talked  over  be¬ 
fore  the  plan  went  into  effect  and  al- 
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TWO  NEW 

LOW-COST  SYSTEMS 
IBM  1401  CARD... 

IBM  1401  TAPE 

with  stored  program 


speed  and  ability 

Never  before  has  so  much  powerful  data  processing  ability 
been  built  into  such  low-cost  systems!  For  in  these  two  new 
IBM  1401  Systems  you  get  features  previously  found  only  in 
the  larger  data  processing  systems.  With  1401  Systems  fewer 
machine  units  do  more  jobs  ...  at  higher  speeds  .  .  .  with 
greater  accuracy  and  reliability  ...  at  lower  job  cost. 

To  assure  you  of  more  production  per  data  processing  dollar, 
IBM’s  concept  of  Balanced  Data  Processing  gives  you  com¬ 
patible  input,  processing  and  output  speeds,  backed  by 
unequalled  customer  service.  Drawing  on  all  the  experience 
gained  in  developing  the  world’s  largest  and  fastest  computers, 
these  low-cost  1401  Systems  bring  you  these  large  computer 
features : 

Solid  State  Design — and  transistorized  throughout  to  give 
you  a  compact  system  with  greater  accuracy  and  reliability. 
This  powerful  system  involves  no  special  construction  .  .  . 
no  air  conditioning. 

Stored  Program — gives  you  the  fully  automatic  processing 
of  electronic  systems.  It  is  the  key  to  simplified,  economical 
operation.  Completely  flexible,  a  stored  program  permits  you 
to  switch  easily  from  one  type  of  job  to  another. 

Magnetic  Core  Storage — the  most  powerful  type  storage 
available.  To  increase  this  power  even  further,  the  core  memory 
of  the  1401  accepts  variable-length  data  and  instructions,  to 
permit  the  storage  of  only  useful  information.  Choice  of  1400, 
2000,  or  4000  positions  of  storage  means  you  select  the  size 
storage  to  suit  your  needs. 

High-Speed  Printing — these  1401  systems  feature  an  exclu- 
.sive  new  concept  of  printing.  A  horizontally  rotating  chain  prints 
high-quality,  perfectly  aligned  copy.  A  dual-speed  carriage 
permits  printing  at  the  rate  of  600  lines  a  minute,  skipping 
blank  paper  at  27,000  lines  per  minute  to  produce  more  docu¬ 
ments  per  dollar.  Completely  flexible  editing  and  print  format 
is  provided  by  the  central  processor. 

Your  local  IBM  representative  will  explain  the  many  applica¬ 
tions  and  unusual  jeatures  of  the  new  1401  Systems.  Call  him 
today.  These  systems,  like  all  IBM  data  processing  systems, 
may  be  purchased  or  leased. 

BALANCKD  DATA  PROCESSING 
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1401  CARD  SYSTEMS 

These  stored  program  systems  now  bring  the  power  of  elec¬ 
tronics  to  IBM  card  systems.  They  automatically  handle  the 
work  of  accounting  machine,  summary  punch,  and  calculator, 
but  at  far  greater  speed,  and  with  more  flexibility  and  accuracy. 

Input  is  faster — IBM  cards  are  read  into  the  system  at  the 
rate  of  800  per  minute.  Data  is  processed  automatically  under 
stored-program  control.  Manual  card  handling  is  minimized. 

Output  is  faster — documents  are  printed  at  the  rate  of  600 
lines  per  minute,  cards  punched  at  250  per  minute.  The  system 
will  turn  out,  for  example,  as  many  as  230  checks  in  one 
minute — again,  more  documents  per  dollar  through  Balanced 
Data  Processing! 

Thru-put  is  faster — data  flow  is  automatically  checked  for 
accuracy  and  speeded  all  along  the  line.  A  unique  Card  Read- 
Punch  combines  card  input,  output,  and  summary  punching 
functions.  Five  radial  stackers  accept  cards  that  are  selectively 
separated  under  stored  program  control. 


1401  TAPE  SYSTEMS 

IBM  1401  Tape  Systems  give  you  added  power  through  use 
of  up  to  six  magnetic  tape  units.  These  units  feed  data  into  the 
system  at  the  rate  of  up  to  62,500  characters  per  second  .  .  . 
record  processed  results  at  this  same  peak  speed. 

1401  Tape  Systems  are  also  extremely  valuable  as  off-line 
auxiliaries  to  large  data  processing  systems.  They  can  edit 
tapes  prepared  for  larger  IBM  systems.  They  make  possible 
a  tap>e-oriented  IBM  7070  configuration  that  provides  higher 
speed  input  and  output  and  makes  for  job  cost  improvement. 

When  tape  units  are  added  to  1401  Systems,  you  get  greater 
flexibility  and  storage  advantages,  too.  IBM  tapes  provide 
extremely  compact  storage  of  variable-length  records — the 
equivalent  of  129,000  IBM  cards  on  a  single  reel.  Tape  records 
can  be  of  variable  length,  and  are  read  into  and  out  of  the 
system  automatically.  Also,  tapes  can  be  erased  and  re-used 
to  minimize  your  record-keeping  costs. 


lowances  made  for  them  in  the  “death 
dates”  set. 

One  change  was  made  in  the  course 
of  the  first  year’s  experience  with  the 
“death  dates.”  This  was  in  fashion 
merchandise.  The  store  originally 
established  these  deadlines:  spring, 
.April  30th,  or  whenever  Easter  Sunday 
fell;  summer,  July  31st;  autumn,  No¬ 
vember  30th;  w’inter,  January  31st. 

The  spring  expiration  date  remains; 
hut  all  other  dates  have  now  been 
advanced  one  month.  It  was  recog¬ 
nized  that  new  merchandise  is  avail¬ 
able  and  should  be  in  stock  that  much 
earlier.  Hence  why  allow  an  extra 
month  for  the  old  to  hang  on? 

The  store  has  a  six  and  a  half 
page  list  of  “Permissible  Merchandise 
Ages.”  These  are  examples: 

Suits,  all  categories,  16  weeks;  Spring 
Coats  and  Fashion  Raincoats,  10  weeks; 
Fall  Coats,  16  weeks. 

Promotional  Hosiery,  6  weeks; 
Branded  Nylon  Hosiery,  26  weeks. 

Handbags;  suede,  fabric,  wool,  16 
weeks;  velvet,  26  weeks. 

Gloves:  sheers,  14  weeks:  novelty 
cotton  and  nylon,  20  weeks;  all  other, 
26  weeks. 

Foundation  Garments;  summer 
mesh,  16  w’eeks;  strapless  bras,  20 
weeks:  girdles,  panty  girdles,  light 
combinations,  26  weeks. 

Rugs:  cotton  scatter,  carjjet  rem¬ 
nants,  fiber,  26  weeks;  hooked,  braid¬ 
ed,  9x  12  wool  and  blends,  30  weeks: 
broadloom,  cushioning,  27"  carjieting, 
40  weeks. 

Housewares:  electrical,  promotional, 
8  weeks;  galvanized,  summer  merchan¬ 
dise,  plastics,  oil  cloth,  20  weeks; 
dinettes,  woodenware,  cabinets  and 
stools,  26  weeks. 

Notions;  promotional,  8  weeks: 
closet  accessories,  18  weeks. 

Men’s  wear;  holiday  pajamas,  novel¬ 
ties,  scarves,  16  weeks;  fancy  shirts,  26 
weeks;  white  shirts,  52  weeks. 

What  about  price-maintained  items, 
or  items  like  a  national  brand  bathing 
suit  line,  which  must  not  be  cut  before 
a  certain  date?  The  store  observes 
these  deadlines,  of  course.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  bathing  suits,  the  “death 
date”  would  be  two  weeks  following 
.\ugust  1st. 

For  the  selling  period  isn’t  always 
the  same.  If  it’s  fashion  goods,  the 
selling  period  will  shorten  as  the  sea¬ 
son  advances.  An  item  may  have  an 


8-weeks’  life  span  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season.  As  the  season  advances, 
new  merchandise  in  that  category  re¬ 
ceives  a  shorter  and  shorter  {leriod,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  meth¬ 
od  insures  that  the  merchandise  is  out 
of  the  store. 

The  Prescribed  ’Marfcdowns.  What 
markdown  is  taken  to  move  the  mer¬ 
chandise?  Generally,  the  price  is 
dropped  to  the  next  lowest  price  line. 
But  of  course  the  cut  may  be  more 
drastic.  That  is  up  to  the  buyer. 

The  store  has  made  up  a  chart 
establishing  obligatory  minimum  first 
and  subsequent  markdowns.  The  first 
is  approximately  25  per  cent;  the  sec¬ 
ond,  40  per  cent;  the  third,  50  per 
cent:  the  fourth,  60  per  cent.  Manage¬ 
ment,  of  course,  counsels  taking  the 
early  markdown  because  it’s  cheapest. 

But  must  the  item  take  a  markdown 
to  be  stimulated  to  move?  Not  neces¬ 
sarily.  .As  a  matter  of  fact  the  mark¬ 
down  is  the  last  resort.  .All  other  meth¬ 
ods  are  used  first— special  displays,  pep 
talks  to  the  salespeople,  PMs. 

Oddly,  on  the  subject  of  PMs,  the 
store  found  it  was  like  “pulling  teeth” 
to  get  some  buyers  to  put  a  50-cent  or 
a  dollar  PM  on  an  item,  but  they 
wouldn’t  bat  an  eyelash  putting 
through  a  markdown  that  might  cost 
.53  or  $5. 

Has  Myers  accomplished  its  turnover 
purpose?  NRMA’s  figure  for  1958  was 
3.8.  Myers’  in  1958  was  five  plus. 

Has  Myers  increased  its  markdowns 


Lester  O.  NAYLOR,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Montgomery  Ward  8c  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  named  chairman  of  the 
L-22  C.oimnittce  to  .succeed  Egil  E. 
Krogli,  general  merchandise  manager 
of  .Meier  8c  Frank,  Portland,  Oregon. 

This  connnittee  is  an  arm  of  the 
.American  Standards  .Kssmiation  |)rf)- 
ject,  which  the  NRM.A  is  sponsoring, 
for  the  creation  of  performance  stand¬ 
ards  for  all  textiles  such  as  those  which 
have  been  in  effect  for  rayon  and  ace¬ 
tate.  Made  up  of  representatives  of  re¬ 
tailing,  manufacturing,  technical  and 
consumer  organizations,  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  been  researching  and  formulat¬ 
ing  the  standards  for  a  period  of  more 
than  two  years.  Now  in  the  final  re¬ 


as  a  consequence  of  the  “death  date’’ 
philosophy?  Myers  had  hoped  to  bt 
able  to  reduce  them.  It  hasn’t  yet.  But 
the  markdowns  are  on  a  level  with  the 
median  NRMA  figure. 

What  Myers  has  done  is  of  iminenie 
interest  to  all  top  managements,  to  all 
controllers  and  all  merchandise  man¬ 
agers  and  buyers.  The  “hunch”  is 
taken  out  of  an  area  of  merchandising 
where  it  ruled  for  decades  without 
anyone’s  questioning  its  efficiency. 
One  earlier  experiment  is  of  count 
well  known— a  successful  one:  The 
Filene  basement.  Myers  has  now  ap¬ 
plied  the  principle  to  total  store— and 
with  excellent  results. 

One  large  operator  is  using  the 
Myers  idea  in  his  ready-to-wear  oper¬ 
ation,  is  finding  it  successful,  and  plans 
to  extend  it  to  other  departments. 

The  plan  takes  nothing  from  the 
buyer.  It  merely  gives  her  a  reminder 
“in  time.” 

What  the  plan  does  is  to  focus  atten¬ 
tion  on  turnover,  which  is  abysmally 
low  in  our  stores— speaking  generally, 
of  course.  Turnover  needs  speeding 
up— not  at  the  expense  of  assortments, 
of  basic  stocks,  of  model  stock  plans. 
The  Myers  plan— and  I  must  admit 
having  personal  reservations  about  it 
when  1  first  heard  of  it  from  Roy 
Myers— establishes  a  mechanism,  a 
method,  a  philosophy  that  speeds  turn¬ 
over  without  loss  of  store  character. 

(lertainly  it  is  one  idea  that  needs 
testing,  if  only  in  one  area,  for  one’s 
own  (onvincing.  | 


view  stages,  the  standards  are  expected 
to  be  released  before  the  end  of  this 
year. 

In  announcing  Naylor’s  appoint¬ 
ment,  NRM.A  president  Nathan  J. 
fiold  said;  “L-22  will  be  a  very  large 
contribution  to  the  entire  textile  field, 
to  the  retailer  and  to  the  consumer. 
It  will  be  voluntary,  of  lourse.  But  a 
standard  helps  ilispel  chaos  just  by  its 
very  existence  and  by  its  availability 
as  reference.  I’m  sure  it  will  be  as 
constructive  as  the  original  L-22  which 
was  confined  to  rayon  and  acetate. 

“I’m  grateful  to  Mr.  Naylor  for  un¬ 
dertaking  the  job.  I  know  that  he  will 
bring  the  work,  now'  in  its  final  phase, 
to  a  successful  conclusion.” 
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STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine 


I  A  StXfFBS  REPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT 

!•  '  .1 

FURNITURE  and  BEDDING 


Among  the  merchandising  melons  waiting  to  he  cut,  furniture 
and  bedding  business  looks  particularly  ripe  and  tempting.  Family 
formation  goes  on  at  such  a  rate  that  each  year  sees  more  than 
800,000  households  added  to  the  country’s  total.  Family  income 
goes  up  so  consistently  that  each  year  sees  more  money  available  for 
discretionary  spending.  Family  life  centers  so  firmly  about  the  home 
that  one  would  expect  furniture  and  bedding  sales  to  be  soaring. 

But  they  are  not. 

Government  figures  show  that,  despite  an  increase  of  about 
eight  per  cent  in  personal  consumption  expenditure  from 
1956  to  1958,  and  despite  an  increase  of  about  three  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  households  in  the  country,  the  public’s  outlay 
for  furniture,  mattresses  and  springs  remained  dismally  static. 

And  this  can’t  all  be  blamed  on  the  recession  that  laid  its  cold  touch 
on  parts  of  1957  and  1958.  During  those  “bad”  months,  other  items 
that  should  have  felt  the  effects  of  the  public’s  belt-tightening 
showed  increases  —  for  example,  recreation,  housing,  beauty  care, 
foreign  travel. 

Obviously,  the  public  had  both  the  need  and  the  means  to  spend 
more  than  it  did  on  furniture  and  bedding  these  past  few  years. 

The  possibility  suggests  itself,  and  strongly,  that  retailers  and  their 
resources  have  done  less  than  their  best  in  this  field  and  that 
there  is  room  for  improvement.  And  department  store 
merchandisers  themselves  say  this  h  particularly  true  of  the 
department  store. 

Stores,  therefore,  has  canvassed  both  industry  spokesmen 
and  department  store  executives  for  information  about  roadblocks 
that  keep  people  from  buying,  and  about  steps  that  can 
be  taken  by  department  store  management  to  remove 
these  obstacles.  Many  valid  criticisms  and  practical  suggestions  have 
been  offered,  along  with  case  histories  of  individual  successes 
at  manufacturing  and  retail  lexfels.  In  passing  this  information  along, 
in  the  pages  that  follow,  the  editors  take  this  occasion 
to  thank  most  sincerely  all  those  who  contributed  their  time, 
their  experience,  and  their  ideas  to  the  report. 
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sndiihe  most  proffi^6/e/ 


Great  news  for  profit-minded  bedding  manufacturers 
and  dealers— the  long-awaited  polyurethane  mattress 
is  here!  In  the  midst  of  resounding  success  in  uphol¬ 
stered  furniture,  polyurethane  foam  promises  to  set 
new  sales  records  in  bedding  departments,  too! 

This  never-before-ovoiloble  combination  of  selling 
features  tells  you  why: 

Perfect  comfort!  Controlled  resilience  for  soft  but 
firm  support  without  "fight-bock"!  Millions  of  tiny  air- 
cells  conform  to  the  sleeper's  weight  and  contour, 
shifting  gently  with  him  os  he  moves. 

Long-wearing!  Tensile  strength  and  abrasion  resist¬ 
ance  far  exceed  any  other  foam  made  ...  for  a  life¬ 
time  of  comfort. 


Lightweight!  Easy  to  turn  and  handle  .  .  .  makes 
cleaning  chores  easier. 

Odor-free!  Allergy-free!  No  unpleasant  odors  .  .  . 
even  on  humid  days.  Dust-free  and  non-allergenic,  too. 

AND  .  .  .  PRICED  FOR  PROFIT! 

For  all  their  outstanding  superiarity,  polyurethane  mat¬ 
tresses  need  not  be  sold  at  premium  prices!  Versatile 
polyurethane  production  techniques  enable  manufac¬ 
turers  and  dealers  alike  to  promote  . . .  profitably  .  .  . 
the  best  foam  mattresses  made.  Complaints  and  re¬ 
turns  will  be  minimized,  taa! 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  promote  and  profit  from 
polyurethane  foam  mattresses! 


FOR  RESOURCE  INFORMATION,  WRITE  NATIONAL  ANILINE  TOOAY! 


FOAM 


NATIONAL  ANILINE 
DIVISION 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 
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^POkT  TO.  MANAGEMEOT^:  FURNITURE  AND  BEDDING 

The  Department  Store’s 
Most  Neglected  Customer 

She's  the  one  who  buys  style  and  quality,  in  medium  to 
high  price  ranges,  in  every  other  department  of  the 
store,  and  would  like  to  do  the  same  in  the  furniture 
and  bedding  department.  But  here  she  is  likely  to  find 
merchandise  selections  that  consistently  stop  short 
I  of  the  top-of-the-line,  and  salesmen  who  discourage  her 
with  an  unwanted  emphasis  on  bargains.  She's  being 
I  underestimated,  traded  down  —  forced  to  buy  elsewhere. 


;  /^NE  reason  is  frequently  offered  as 
t  an  explanation  for  why  the  Amer- 
f  ican  customer  spends  less  than  she 
I  could  for  furniture  and  bedding,  why 
!  her  purchases  are  not  keeping  pace 
i  with  her  income  and  her  spending  in 
:  other  fields.  That  reason  also  explains 
why  so  many  furniture  and  bedding 
departments  are  not  bringing  the  vol¬ 
ume  and  profit  that  they  should.  It  is 
simply  that  the  customer  is  being 
traded  down,  that  she  is  getting  no 
'  encouragement  to  buy  either  the  qual¬ 
ity  or  the  quantity  she  is  ready  and 
able  to  pay  for. 

With  their  eye  on  the  competition 
instead  of  the  customer,  many  depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  made  one  continu¬ 
ous  August  sale  of  their  furniture  and 
bedding  operations.  Their  buyers  shop 
the  market  endlessly  for  specials— those 
made-to-a-price  items  that  keep  the 
workroom  and  adjustment  staffs  so 

Ibusy.  Their  advertising  talks  price, 
even  with  the  restrained  comparatives 
that  are  now  the  order  of  the  day, 
thanks  to  the  FTC  rules  on  that  sub¬ 
ject.  Their  floor  displays  often  feature 
I  furniture  only  in  middle  and  lower 
s  price  ranges,  ignoring  completely  the 
top  lines  that  many  of  their  customers 


would  and  could  buy  if  given  the 
chance. 

Price  Sellers.  And  their  salesmen! 
With  an  eye  to  the  quick  sale  and  the 
easy  commission,  and  sometimes  with 
an  eye  to  the  too-juicy  PM  on  a  lower 
priced  product,  they  can  push  a  cus¬ 
tomer  down  to  a  lower  price  line  than 
she  meant  to  buy.  They  can  do  this 
lx!cause  furniture  and  bedding  are  not 
everyday  purchases  for  the  average 
family;  national  advertising  in  this 
field  is  by  no  means  large  enough  to 
make  a  jX)werful  impression.  It  is 
the  store,  through  its  advertising,  its 
displays,  and  its  salesmen,  that  is  the 
customer’s  source  of  information  and 
guide  as  to  what  she  should  buy. 

Consider  this  story,  told  by  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  executive  who  handles 
the  account  of  a  component  used  in 
!)oth  bedding  and  furniture.  “One  of 
our  men,”  he  says,  “asked  my  advice 
about  a  mattress.  I  told  him  what  to 
look  for  and  what  to  pay  in  order  to 
get  a  good  one.  That  Saturday,  he 
went  out  to  buy,  intending  to  get  top 
quality.  On  Monday,  he  came  in  look¬ 
ing  sheepish.  The  salesman  in  the 
store  had  talked  him  into  a  cheaper 


grade.  .  .  .  But  who  am  I  to  criticize? 
The  same  thing  happened  to  me  last 
year,  when  I  bought  beds  for  my  beach 
place.  They  were  cheap,  all  right,  but 
after  one  season’s  use,  I  can  tell  you 
they’re  no  bargain.” 

Both  men  were  in  high  income 
brackets  and  looked  it;  both  had  start¬ 
ed  out  to  buy  quality  and  had  been 
pressured  into  bargains.  But  a  bed¬ 
ding  salesman  sometimes  gets  a  bigger 
PM  on  a  lower  priced  mattress  than 
on  one  in  the  top  bracket.  Sometimes, 
of  course,  he  just  doesn’t  know  how  to 
sell  the  extra  comfort  and  wear  in  the 
better  grade  and  he  simply  shies  away 
from  it. 

Sales  by  Hunch.  One  more  story.  This 
time  our  spokesman  is  a  furniture 
manufacturing  executive  who  felt  his 
lack  of  retail  selling  experience  and 
prevailed  upon  a  department  store  to 
let  him  sell  on  Saturdays,  incognito. 
The  experienced  salesmen,  he  found, 
could  tell  a  just-looking  from  a  ready- 
to-buy  customer  at  100  feet,  and  gave 
the  first  type  a  fast  brush.  “My  eye¬ 
sight  wasn’t  that  keen,”  said  our  man, 
“and  so  I  treated  them  all  as  ready-to- 
buy.  Most  of  them  did  buy,  too.  I 
had  fewer  walkouts  than  the  experts.” 

The  same  observer  found  that  the 
experienced  salesman  also  knows  that 
the  really  big  sale  of  the  day  will  be 
the  next  customer  who  falls  into  his 
hands— never  the  one  he  now  has.  So 
he  rushes  the  sale,  gets  rid  of  custom¬ 
ers  who  aren’t  sure  just  what  they 
want,  and  is  always  ready  for  the  big 
fish  that  is  coming  soon.  Our  non-pro¬ 
fessional  salesman,  concentrating  on 
the  bird  in  hand  each  time,  found 
himself  running  really  big  books. 

Competing  for  the  Loss.  It’s  a  sort  of 
merchandising  hara-kiri  that  furniture 
and  bedding  departments  practice: 
this  hurry-up  selling  on  the  floor,  and 
this  rush-for-the-bargain  note  in  their 
advertising.  Some  stores  say  it  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  terms  of  meeting  competition. 
But  who  is  the  competition?  If  it  is 
the  low-end  store  with  the  screaming 
ads  and  the  high  pressure  salesmen, 
perhaps  the  wisdom  of  slugging  it  out 
with  this  rival  is  open  to  question. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  customers 
turn  to  the  department  store  to  be  safe 
from  selling  of  this  type,  there  is  the 
question  of  why  one  should  model  a 
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department  on  a  retail  operation  that 
is  not  especially  profitable. 

There’s  an  illuminating  study  that 
was  made  recently  for  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Furniture  Association  by  Professor 
Ira  D.  Anderson  of  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity’s  School  of  Business.  In  it,  he 
analyzes  1958  results  separately  for 
quality  furniture  stores  and  for  medi¬ 
um-  to  low-end  stores.  It  should  give 
pause  to  any  department  store  that  has 
been  trading  its  furniture  customers 
down.  For  the  Anderson  study  shows 
that  quality  furniture  stores  had  an 
operating  profit  of  1.22  per  cent  of 
sales  last  year,  while  the  others  had  an 
o|>erating  loss  of  0.40  per  cent. 

High  Cost  of  Low  Prices.  There  are 
clear  indications  in  the  Anderson  fig¬ 
ures  as  to  why  the  low-end  stores  lost 
money— and  how  easily  departmer* 
stores  can  lose  money  by  slipping  ini  j 
their  pattern  of  operation.  The  typi¬ 
cal  salesman  in  the  low-end  store  sells 
about  eight  |jer  cent  a  year  more  than 
the  man  in  the  quality  store.  To  do 
this,  however,  he  has  practically  30  per 
cent  more  transactions  a  year,  and  he 
needs  50  per  cent  more  handling  and 
delivery  people  behind  him. 

.Anderson’s  figures  show  that  the 
typical  quality  operation  averages 


$92,030  of  sales  per  handling  and  de¬ 
livery  employee:  the  typical  store  in 
the  medium-  to  low-end  group  aver¬ 
ages  only  $66,343.  Thus,  to  handle 
and  deliver  $100,000  of  merchandise  a 
year,  the  quality  store  would  need 
little  more  than  the  time  of  one  per¬ 
son;  the  low-end  store  would  need  one 
and  one-half.  Measure  half  the  annual 
salary  of  one  such  employee  against 
each  $100,000  of  furniture  sales,  and 
it  becomes  obvious  why  profit  in  this 
department  dwindles  as  the  customer 
trades  down. 

Aiming  High.  Many  of  the  buyers  and 
merchandisers  who  contributed  to  this 
study  show  an  awareness  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  trading  down,  and  a 
keen  desire  to  trade  up.  Some  note 
with  regret  that  their  jieople  seem  to 
lack  the  ability  to  do  so.  Others  ex¬ 
press  concern  over  the  way  the  bed¬ 
ding  industry  seems  to  concentrate  its 
efforts  on  low-priced  mattresses  and 
springs. 

One  store  in  the  South  that  has  be¬ 
gun  a  trading  up  program  in  its  furni¬ 
ture  and  bedding  department  suggests 
that  management  can  help  by  joining 
in  the  effort  to  build  a  better  day-to- 
day  business  without  hurting  major 
promotions.  Other  merchandisers,  dis¬ 


turbed  over  too  many  low  prict  pro 
motions,  high  warehousing  and  delhs 
ery  costs,  etc.,  ask  for  the  tools  fot 
bringing  in  more  sales  dollars— adver 
tising,  windows,  space. 

Markup  vs.  Profit.  A  manufacuirer 
of  com|x>nents  used  in  both  bedding 
and  furniture  has  a  suggestion  foe 
management,  too.  Stop  encouragia| 
buyers  to  chisel  for  more  markup,  he 
urges.  Under  pressure  to  give  the  ro 
tailer  a  better  buy,  the  manufacturw 
without  a  known  brand  name  can  be 
tempted  to  make  small  economies  in 
his  product  that  give  the  buyer  more 
markup,  but  give  the  customer  a 
much  less  serviceable  product.  (Thi 
maker  whose  name  is  known  to  the 
public,  he  points  out,  automatically 
has  a  quality  floor  below  which  he  may 
not  go.) 

The  skimped  seams  and  poor  filling 
that  have  gone  into  the  long  markup 
item  mean  heavy  returns,  this  observer 
continues.  And  returns  of  furniture 
department  magnitude  (12.7  per  cent 
in  1958)  certainly  wipe  out  the  pen¬ 
nies  of  markup  the  buyer  thought  he 
had  earned.  Much  safer  and  mote 
profitable,  he  suggests,  to  stick  to 
sound  quality,  sacrificing  a  little  mark¬ 
up  if  necessary,  but  keeping  workroom 
costs,  returns,  and  adjustments  low. 
There  will  lie  more  profit  in  the  end, 
he  predicts. 


THE  COMMON  SENSE  OF  ONE  STYLE  CHANGE  A  YEAR 


A  MAJOR  furniture  maker  says: 

“My  chief  criticism  of  department 
stores  is  that  in  their  constant  search 
for  something  new  or  one  hot  special 
item  they  fail  to  develop  consistent 
selling  on  basic  items.  They  won’t  stay 
with  successful  patterns  the  second  and 
third  seasons.  So  often,  both  at  the 
retail  and  manufacturer  level,  we  our¬ 
selves  kill  the  best  selling  items  we 
have  in  our  search  for  something  new, 
no  better  than  what  we  already  have. 
...  If  top  management  would  instruct 
its  buyers  to  go  into  all  the  spaces  next 
market  and,  instead  of  asking  what’s 
new,  ask  what  was  the  best  selling  item 
last  season,  they  might  come  up  with 
some  tried  and  proven  sellers.  If  top 
management  would  look  in  on  their 


own  floors  and  analyze  what  has  been 
good  one  season  and  then  emphasize 
this  the  following  season,  you  would 
be  surprised  at  how  much  business 
could  be  picked  up  with  less  cost.’’ 

Although  other  manufacturers  echo 
his  sentiments  (and  one  even  boasts 
of  going  into  its  fourth  year  with  one 
of  its  high  fashion  groups),  the  indus¬ 
try  continues  to  work  on  the  basis  of 
two  style  changes  a  year.  One  furni¬ 
ture  maker  says  it  takes  three  months 
to  show  a  new  pattern  all  over  the 
country— and  three  months  later,  he  is 
again  spending  three  months  showing 
another  new  pattern. 

Retailers  participating  in  a  Stores 
survey  are  unanimous  about  the  im¬ 
proved  profit  possibilities  for  them  if 


the  industry  switches  to  one  major 
style  change  a  year;  they  are  unani¬ 
mous  also  in  believing  that  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  would  provide  sufficient  fashion 
interest.  Only  a  bare  majority,  how¬ 
ever,  believe  that  their  buying  trips 
would  be  cut  down  appreciably. 

Here  are  typical  retail  comments: 
“One  a  year  would  provide  more  fash¬ 
ion  interest  since  there  would  not  be  a 
continuous  change  and  styles  could 
have  more  impact  on  the  customer." 
.  .  .  “This  would  eliminate  the  need 
for  many  markdowns  on  discontinued 
suites  and  broken  lots.’’  ...  “It  would 
benefit  manufacturer,  salesman  and 
retailer.’’  ...  “It  would  pave  the  way 
for  a  realistic  attempt  to  cut  major 
markets  from  four  to  two.” 
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The  LaVeme  Modem  Gal¬ 
lery  of  Altman’s  (left)  marks 
the  introduction  of  this  fur¬ 
niture  into  stores.  Prex/ious- 
ly  it  was  available  through 
decorators  only.  The  dining 
room  below  is  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Wing.  Designed  by  John 
Wright,  of  Altman’s  staff  of 
decorators,  it  features  Early 
American  reproductions  made 
by  Willett.  Room  settings  such 
as  this  will  serve  as  showcases 
for  decorators  in  their  consul¬ 
tations  with  clients.  The  store 
has  also  set  up  a  division  of 
four  consultants  to  advise 
salesmen  and  customers  on  the 
selling  floor. 


Altman’s  New 
Furniture  Gallery 

B  ALTMAN  &  COMPANY,  New 
♦York,  has  turned  its  seventh  floor 
-a  city  block  of  about  80,000  square 
feet— into  perhaps  the  world’s  largest 
collection  of  decorated  home  interiors. 
The  customer  no  longer  picks  her  way 
through  a  warehouse-like  display  of 
ranked  merchandise.  Instead  she  passes 
through  a  gallery  of  room  settings  and 
vignettes,  grouped  by  styles  and  peri¬ 
ods  and  featuring  merchandise  from 
every  home  furnishings  department, 
with  more  than  300  manufacturers 
represented.  The  floor  was  opened  last 
month  to  the  theme,  The  Wonderful 
Way  We  Live,  which  will  be  carried 
out  with  varied  presentations  through 
much  of  1960. 

Each  of  the  settings  is  set  off  as  a 
unit,  yet  they  flow  into  each  other. 
This  effect  has  been  achieved  by  squar¬ 
ing  the  old  round  columns  with 
grooved  wocxi  paneling  and  using 
them  as  supports  for  rcxjm  dividers, 

I  such  as  screens,  panels  and  window 
frames.  The  walls  so  created  are  eight 
feet  high— close  to  normal  room  height. 

The  gallery’s  lighting  and  flooring 
is  that  which  would  be  found  in  the 
home.  All  lighting  is  incandescent. 
Recessed  fixtures  direct  light  down¬ 
ward  and  are  adjustable  so  that  differ¬ 


ent  merchandise  can  be  highlighted  as 
displays  change.  Flooring  for  the  most 
part  is  wood,  either  parquet  or  peg 
planked.  It  is  left  exposed  if  the  vi¬ 
gnette  or  model  room  calls  for  a  wood 
floor,  and  if  the  display  requires  floor 
covering,  rugs  are  easy  to  lay  and  pick 
up.  There  is  some  permanent  carpet¬ 
ing.  Custom-made  for  Altman’s,  it  is 
of  a  neutral  color  that  blends  well 
with  the  varied  merchandise  and  is  of 
moresque  weave  which  shows  little 
dirt.  In  the  contemporary  settings, 
vinyl  tile  and  flagstone  are  used. 

Along  the  perimeter  of  the  floor  a 
parquet  wood  promenade  leads  from 
model  room  to  model  room,  each  en¬ 
closed  on  three  sides  and  having  ceil¬ 
ings  that  have  been  dropped  to  the 


average  height  found  in  homes.  (These 
rooms  have  been  fitted  into  areas  that 
were  marked  off  by  the  irregular  wall 
structure  of  the  building.) 

There  is  a  table  and  mirror  shop 
along  the  promenade  which  has  bur¬ 
lap  covered  panels  for  nailing  and 
hanging  pieces  and  a  two-step  plat¬ 
form  along  the  rear  wall  for  an  assort¬ 
ment  display  of  tables. 

The  project  is  the  result  of  the  com¬ 
bined  talents  and  ideas  of  John  Burke, 
Jr.,  president,  Randolph  Stambaugh, 
home  furnishings  merchandise  man¬ 
ager,  George  Keller,  chief  of  store 
planning  division,  and  C.  J.  Breyer  & 
Co.,  architects,  plus  Altman’s  team  of 
interior  decorators  who  designed  the 
settings  and  vignettes. 
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EDUCATION  IN  QUAUTY 


A  « 


During  last  June,  July  and  August  the  Robinson  Furniture  Co.  of 
Detroit  did  a  superlative  trade-up  job  on  bedding.  The  campaign 
concentrated  on  one  theme:  the  sleeping  comfort  offered  by  a  good 
foam  rubber  mattress,  .ids,  windows  and  interior  displays  told  the 
foam  story,  explained  the  quality  and  construction  points  of  the 
featured  brand,  exclusive  with  Robinson’s  in  Detroit.  The  educa¬ 
tional  copy  was  all  the  more  convincing  because  of  its  light  touch. 
The  windows  stayed  in  for  hi’o  weeks;  the  seven  ads  were  spread 
over  the  period  of  the  campaign.  Large  reproductions  of  the  ads 
appeared  in  the  floor  displays.  A  special  training  effort  with  the 
salespeople  was  bolstered  by  allowing  them  to  buy  the  mattress  for 
their  own  use  at  a  substantial  discount,  so  that  they’d  be  sold  by 
experience.  The  store  reported  a  dramatic  increase  in  sales  of  this 
quality  item  at  the  very  time  when  other  stores  in  the  area  were 
featuring  cut-price  bedding  promotions. 
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DISPLAY  SERVES 
DIFFERENT  FUNCTIONS 

Furniture  displays  can  serve 
either  to  show  the  customer 
how  the  merchandise  will  look 
in  her  home,  or  to  help  her 
narrow  down  her  selection. 
At  right  is  a  display  at  the 
Tomlinson  showrooms,  offered 
as  a  suggestion  for  stores  in 
presenting  the  new  Pavane 
group.  Below,  Neiman-Marcus 
shows  its  complete  assortment 
of  contour  chairs. 


of  Slit 


A  Look  Into  the  Customer’s  Mind 


If  she  seems  undecided,  it's 
usually  because  she  finds 
it  hard  to  visualize  the 
merchandise  in  her  own  home. 
She  often  needs  reassurance 
about  the  "correctness"  of 
her  choice.  She's  easily 
discouraged  by  salesmen  who 
are  impatient  or  who  talk 
nothing  but  price. 


MOSl'  o(  the  retailers  who  cooper¬ 
ated  in  this  study  had  little  to 
say  about  their  customers,  other  than 
to  indicate  that  the  said  customers  can 
get  pretty  thoroughly  annoyed  with 
the  store  when  the  manufacturer  is 
slow  in  delivering  or  careless  in  in¬ 
specting  or  packing  his  furniture.  De¬ 
lays  and  imperfections  are  definitely 
not  what  the  customer  wants. 

For  light  as  to  what  the  customer 
does  want,  we  turn  to  manufacturers 
and  others  outside  the  retail  field  who 
have  surveyed  and  analyzed  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Notable  among  them  is  the 
Kroehler  Manufacturing  Company, 
whose  1958  study,  conducted  by  Social 
Research,  found  that  customers  fall 
into  three  socio-economic  groups,  each 
with  its  own  standards  of  taste  and 


value.  No  arbitrary  income  level  di¬ 
vides  them;  a  young  executive  on  the 
way  up  and  a  skilled  factory  worker 
making  good  overtime  could  have  the 
same  income,  but  quite  different  ways 
of  living. 

Thre«  Main  Types.  The  customer  de¬ 
fined  in  the  Kroehler  study  as  upper 
middle  class  is  the  one  who  buys  an¬ 
tiques,  or  authentic  period  reproduc¬ 
tions,  or  sophisticated  modem.  She 
buys  expensive  furniture,  taking  qual¬ 
ity  for  granted.  The  lower  middle 
class  customer  is  extremely  receptive 
to  change  in  styles  and  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  impression  her  home 
creates,  but  may  be  confused  and  be¬ 
wildered  by  style  names.  Although  she 
is  reluctant  to  reveal  her  ignorance,  she 
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FEATURING  EXCITING  NEW 

SHOWP! 
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ANNOUNCING 
SPECTACULAR  NEW 
SPRING  PROMOTION 


Forget  anything  you’ve  ever  seen  before ! 

Come  to  Kroehler  ready  to  see  something  really 
NEW-really  DIFFERENT-really  packed 
with  EXCITEMENT! 

Merchandise  that’s  designed  to  excite  people  into 
buying  action!  The  SHOWPIECES  OF  1960! 
Brand-new  upholstered  groups !  Brand-new  case 
goods  groups!  Brand-new  Valentine  Seaver 
Originals!  Special  excitement  in  new  Cultvured-Wood 
groups!  All  backed  by  a  national  advertising 
program  of  unprecedented  POWER ! 

This  you’ve  got  to  see  to  believe !  Come  in  and  see 
for  yourself!  See  why  Kroehler  promises  to  make 
1960  your  most  profit-packed  year  in  history! 


OF 

YOU  CAN  BE  CONFIDENT  WITH 

KROEHLER  Q 

Krochitr  Mfg.  Co.  Gonaral  Offlco;  Naporvillo,  lllinoia  •  In  Canada;  Stratford,  Ontario 
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is  anxious  to  select  furniture  that  will 
have  dependable  quality  and  good 
appearance.  The  working  class  cus¬ 
tomer  wants  price,  comfort,  sturdiness, 
and  an  up-to-<Iate  appearance. 

Notice  that  the  study  shows  price  to 
be  a  major  concern  only  to  the  work¬ 
ing  class  family.  Those  in  the  two 
other  groups,  the  groups  from  which 
most  department  stores  draw  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  are  far  more  interested  in  how 
their  purchases  will  look  in  their 
homes.  That’s  why  so  many  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  keep  harping  on  the  importance 
of  selling  decoration  rather  than  mere¬ 
ly  furniture  in  the  retail  store. 

Displays  That  Sell.  Especially  for  that 
anxious  middle<lass  customer,  who  is 
so  unsure  of  herself,  the  selling  floor 
itself  can  be  planned  to  provide  deco¬ 
rating  help.  This  customer  will  be 
buying  a  little  at  a  time— things  to  go 
with  what  she  now  has  and  with  what 
she  hopes  to  buy  later.  The  store’s 
model  rooms,  its  vignettes,  its  floor 
displays,  can  be  made  much  more 
helpful  to  her  than  most  of  them  are 
right  now. 

As  one  manufacturer  points  out, 
one  seldom  sees  a  lamp,  or  a  planter, 
or  even  a  couple  of  cushions  in  a  floor 
display  of  furniture.  And  the  idea  of 
putting  a  few  books  into  the  empty 
shelves  of  bookcases  is  apparently  un¬ 
heard  of.  “Couldn’t  they  just  send  a 
boy  to  the  nearest  second-hand  book 
store  to  pick  up  some  books,  any 
books,  to  help  the  customer  visualize 
those  shelves  in  her  home?’’  he  asks. 

The  consumer  advertising  of  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  illustrations  of  shel¬ 
ter  magazines  usually  show  furniture 
as  it  looks  in  use.  These  are  only  pic¬ 
tures,  however.  When  the  customer  gets 
to  the  store  to  see  the  actual  merchan¬ 
dise,  she  sees  furniture  in  inhospitable 
rows  instead  tof  friendly  groupings. 
Yet  it  is  exactly  here,  at  the  point  of 
sale,  that  she  most  needs  the  encour¬ 
agement  to  bqy  that  a  home-like  effect 
can  give. 

Avoid  Extromes.  One  can  go  too  far 
with  the  friendly  groupings,  of  course. 
A  maker  of  bachelor  chests  contends 
tliat,  no  matter  how  many  individual 
pieces  may  be  scattered  through  the 


floor  displays,  one  of  every  kind  of 
chest  should  be  assembled  in  one  spot, 
to  dramatize  the  imp>ortance  of  the 
item  and  to  make  selection  and  selling 
easier.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to 
canvass  the  whole  floor  to  view  the 
assortment  of  a  relatively  small  item. 
On  this  subject,  he  has  some  {jertinent 
anecdotes  to  tell. 

One  concerns  the  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  of  a  fine  store  who  listened  to  this 
maker’s  arguments  in  favor  of  a  dra¬ 
matic  grouping  of  the  chests,  and  then 
went  down  to  the  selling  floor  to  see 
just  how  they  were  being  handled.  He 
couldn’t  find  them!  Each  chest,  placed 
along  with  other  furniture  of  similar 
style,  was  loaded  down  with  sales 
books  and  other  paraphernalia,  or 
was  pushed  out  of  sight  behind  a  |x>st. 
It  would  have  taken  a  persistent  shop¬ 
per  indeed  to  review  the  assortment 
and  make  her  selection.  And  what 
salesman  would  have  taken  the  time 
to  escort  her  to  a  dozen  locations  on 
the  floor,  simply  to  make  one  small 
sale? 

Stores  that  have  tried  both  ways 
find  that  their  sales  of  occasional  fur¬ 
niture  go  up  when  complete  assort¬ 
ments  of  each  category  are  gathered 
in  one  sjxjt.  Duplicates  of  some  of  the 
occasional  pieces  can  still  find  their 
way  into  displays  of  other  furniture, 
to  round  out  the  display  and  make  a 
suggestion  sale  possible. 

When  it  comes  to  that  all-important 
matter  of  floor  display,  manufacturers 
say  that  department  stores  vary  widely 
in  the  effectiveness  of  their  work. 
Some  are  excellent;  some,  otherwise. 
Some  have  no  coordination  between 
their  furniture  windows,  if  any,  and 
their  floor  displays. 

School  for  Display.  A  suggestion  from 
one  manufacturer:  Bring  your  display 
man  to  market.  The  invitation  comes 
from  Tomlinson  of  High  Point,  the 
firm  which  held  a  two-day  seminar  for 
display  people  at  its  plant  last  July. 
Along  wdth  decorating  and  merchan¬ 
dising  people  from  their  stores,  the  dis¬ 
play  executives  were  toured  through 
the  firm’s  showrooms,  given  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  thinking  and  planning  that 
went  into  the  showroom  presentation, 
and  a  chance  to  discuss  the  elements 


of  effective  floor  and  window  display. 

Even  if  there  is  no  special  program 
for  him,  it  is  a  good  idea  for  the  div 
play  man  occasionally  to  visit  a  few 
furniture  show  rooms.  It  can  pay  oS 
in  two  ways:  Livelier  displays  in  fur¬ 
niture  departments  themselves,  and 
more  frequent  use  of  furniture  in  the 
displays  of  other  departments. 

Personal  Help.  There  are  other,  more 
personal  ways,  in  which  the  store  can 
help  the  individual  customer  to  find 
what  she  wants.  One  of  these  is  in- 
the-home  selling  in  situations  that  do 
not  call  for  the  decorating  staff,  but 
for  the  regular  sales  staff.  An  enthus¬ 
iast  on  this  subject  admits  that  it  is 
hard  to  get  an  experienced  floor  man 
to  go  out  and  make  a  call;  it  just  isn’t 
for  him,  and  he  “knows”  it  won’t  pay. 
Our  enthusiast  has  an  answer:  Hire 
someone  new,  young  and  hungry. 
.After  a  few'  months  on  the  job,  his  sales 
will  be  big  enough  to  awaken  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  other  men.  Selling  in  the 
home,  of  course,  has  its  own  problems 
and  techniques.  For  a  discussion  of 
these,  see  “Report  to  Management  on 
In-the-Home  Selling,”  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  1958  issue  of  Stores. 

An  important  special  customer 
whose  needs  are  overlooked  to  a  sur¬ 
prising  extent  is  the  bride.  She  gets 
all  sorts  of  special  attention  in  the 
ready- to -w’ear  department’s  bridal 
shop,  but  no  one  takes  her  by  the 
hand,  between  fittings  of  her  wedding 
gow'n,  and  escorts  her  through  the  fur¬ 
niture  floor,  showing  her  what  is  avail¬ 
able  and  offering  to  help  her  with  the 
shopping  just  ahead.  In  a  few  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  this  does  happen,  and  a 
good  deal  of  furniture  and  other  home 
furnishings  merchandise  is  sold.  In 
most  stores,  however,  effective  liaison 
between  ready-to-wear  and  furniture 
doesn’t  seem  to  exist. 

Spot  for  Hostess.  Even  if  management 
breaks  down  the  wall  between  the  two 
divisions  and  arranges  for  furniture 
departments  to  contact  the  bride,  there 
may  still  remain  the  problem  of  getting 
a  commission-conscious  funiture  sales¬ 
man  to  spend  time  with  an  engaged 
girl  whose  ideas  about  buying  haven’t 
yet  jelled.  So  why  not  a  salaried  host¬ 
ess  for  home  furnishings?  Without  be¬ 
ing  a  decorator  or  a  salesperson,  she 
could  be  available,  even  on  a  part-time 
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We  have  a  friend  who  is  a  prosperous  truck  farmer  in 
South  Jersey.  This  year,  we  watched  him  put  his  over¬ 
head  irrigation  system  into  operation.  He  trenched  his 
plant  rows  so  the  water  fed  his  peas,  limas,  tomatoes.  In 
between  the  rows,  he  mulched  to  keep  down  the  weeds. 
As  our  farmer  friend  says,  “Why  water  the  weeds”? 

Makes  sense,  doesn’t  it?  This  same  logic  applies  to  the 
curtain  business.  The  weeds  represent  substandard  goods 
which  hurt  everybody — the  consumer  .  .  .  the  retailer  .  . . 
the  manufacturer  .  .  .  the  fiber  producer.  Substandard 
curtains  will  choke  your  profits.  And  there's  no  repeat 
market  for  weeds! 

What  can  you  do  about  it?  That’s  easy.  Be  sure  the  cur¬ 
tains  of  “Dacron”*  polyester  fiber  you  stock  carry  the 
Du  Pont  labels.  They  assure  you,  and  your  customers, 
that  the  curtains  you  sell  meet  or  surpass  Du  Font’s 


quality-construction  standards.  That’s  why  curtains  of 
“Dacron”— with  the  Du  Pont  labels— have  become 
America’s  number-one  sellers.  Women  everywhere  have 
come  to  know  that  they  mean  dependability,  easy  care, 
long  wear. 

Promote  curtains  carrying  these  nationally  advertised 
labels  .  .  .  and  you’ll  harvest  rich  profits  in  the  years  to 
come. 
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♦DACRON  is  our  registeml  trademark.  When  you  use  it:  DMinguiMk  «— Capitalize  and  use  quotes  or  italics,  or  other¬ 
wise  distinguish  by  color,  lettering,  art  work,  etc.  Dtacriht  it  —  Use  the  phrase  “Dacron"  polgetler  fiber  at  least  once  in 
any  text.  Detignale  it  —  in  a  footnote  or  otherwise  designate  “Dacron"  as  Du  Font’s  trademark  for  iU  polyester  fiber. 
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basis,  to  take  brides  on  a  tour  of  the 
furniture  and  related  departments  and 
generally  lay  the  groundwork  for  these 
young  women  to  feel  at  home  in  the 
store  and  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  buy 
there  when  the  time  comes. 

Another  assignment  for  such  a  host¬ 
ess:  Conduct  high  school  seniors  on 
similar  tours,  giving  them  an  element¬ 
ary  discourse  on  how’  to  buy  furniture 
and  other  home  furnishings.  Many  of 
these  girls  will  soon  be  turning  their 
bedrooms  into  sitting  rooms  furnished 
to  their  own  tastes;  many  of  them  will 
l^e  nudging  parents  to  do  something 
about  the  out-of-date  living  rooms; 
most  of  them  will  be  brides  with 
homes  of  their  own  to  furnish  in  a 
year  or  two.  (A  majority  of  brides  to¬ 
day  are  20  years  of  age  or  younger.) 

Bridal  Buying.  A  new  study  by  Mod¬ 
ern  Bride  gives  some  interesting  side¬ 
lights  on  how  the  bride  times  her  pur¬ 
chases,  and  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
store  that  sells  her  the  relatively  small 
quantity  of  furniture  she  buys  before 
her  marriage  should  have  an  inside 
track  with  her  on  what  remains  to  be 
purchased  after  the  wedding. 

For  example,  the  Modern  Bride 
study  (“Buying  Patterns  of  the  Bride- 
to-Be”)  shows  that,  at  the  time  of  their 
marriages,  most  of  the  girls  have  ac¬ 
quired  at  least  some  part  of  their  liv¬ 
ing  room  and  bedroom  furniture,  and 
practically  half  have  bought  some  of 
their  dinette  furniture.  A  gootl  deal 
of  this  merchandise  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  three  months  before  the 
wedding— the  months  when  the  girl  is 
most  likely  to  be  in  the  store  selecting 
her  w'edding  gown,  buying  her  trous¬ 
seau,  ordering  invitations,  and  so  on. 

But  although  she  makes  an  impor¬ 
tant  start  on  her  buying  before  the 
wedding,  the  bride  still  has  a  long  way 
to  go  before  her  home  is  furnished. 
The  survey  figures  show,  for  example, 
that  66  per  cent  of  the  brides  have 
some  items  for  their  living  rooms  at 
the  time  of  marriage.  Only  24  per 
cent,  however,  have  completed  the 
buying  of  living  room  furniture.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  the  survey  shows  85  per  cent  of 
the  girls  with  some  bedroom  furniture 
at  the  time  of  marriage,  but  only  51 
per  cent  w'ith  complete  bedrooms. 


Buying  Bit  by  Bit.  From  this  and 
other  studies,  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
bride  today,  unlike  her  counterpart  of 
a  generation  or  more  ago,  does  not  go 
out  and  buy  whole  rooms  of  furniture 
all  at  one  swoop.  Neither  does  her 
mother,  when  she  refurnishes.  Today, 
the  tendency  is  to  wait  and  buy  slowly, 
item  by  item.  At  McCall’s  second  Con¬ 
gress  on  Better  Living,  the  consensus 
among  the  100  representative  home¬ 
makers  was  that  it  was  prudent  for  the 
bride  to  wait  and  get  exactly  what  she 
and  her  husband  wanted.  Several  of 
the  participants  stressed  that  the 
young  couple’s  tastes  and  way  of  life 
have  not  settled  at  the  time  of  mar¬ 
riage,  and  that  therefore  the  buying 
of  furniture  should  be  slow,  careful, 
and  gradual.  Several  stressed,  also, 
their  own  unhappiness  over  having 
bought  cheap  furniture  which  soon 
had  to  be  recovered  or  replaced,  thus 
turning  out  to  be  expensive. 

The  picture  of  the  consumer  that 
emerges  from  these  studies  is  that  of 
a  w'oman  who  buys  slowly,  piece  by 
piece,  making  the  furnishing  of  her 
home  almost  a  continuous  process. 
And  if  she  is  in  that  middle  socio¬ 
economic  group  from  which  so  many 
department  store  customers  are  drawn, 
she  is  a  woman  who  needs  help  and 
reassurance  about  her  selection  more 
than  she  needs  bargains— reassurance 
about  her  own  taste,  about  the  ability 
of  the  particular  item  to  fit  into  her 
present  and  future  possessions,  about 
the  ability  of  the  furniture  to  give  sat¬ 
isfactory  service.  (So  important  is  this 
last  f>oint,  incidentally,  that  one  manu¬ 
facturer,  Kroehler,  now  offers  uphol¬ 
stery  fabrics  that  have  been  pretested 
for  wear  and  cleanability  and  are 
labeled  that  way  when  they  reach  the 
stores.) 

To  give  this  customer  what  she 
wants,  it  doesn’t  make  sense  for  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  their  advertising, 
display,  and  selling  to  play  dowm  qual¬ 
ity,  taste,  and  helpfulness  and  to  play 
up  price.  Nor  does  it  make  sense  that 
their  salespeople  should  be  so  eager 
for  the  fast,  fat  commission  on  a  big 
sale  that  they  ignore  the  woman  who 
is  shopping  for  a  couple  of  side  chairs 
or  a  lamp  table. 

This  is  not  a  customer  to  create  the 


sort  of  excitement  department  stores 
love— immediate  sales  in  response  to 
ads.  record-breaking  sales  books,  and 
so  on.  Instead,  she  is  the  sort  of  cus¬ 
tomer  who  repays  friendly  help  by 
bringing  business  into  the  furniture 
and  bedding  departments  in  any  month 
of  the  year,  in  any  year  of  her  life. 
She  doesn’t  create  seasonal  peaks  by 
buying  hugely  at  rare  intervals  of  her 
life;  she  irons  out  peaks  and  valleys  by 
spacing  out  her  purchases  until  the 
furnishing  of  her  home  becomes  a  life¬ 
time  interest. 

Rating  One's  Store.  Some  department 
stores  court  her,  effectively  and  profit¬ 
ably.  Others  let  her  go  to  wayside 
shops,  show’rooms,  furniture  specialty 
shops,  and  any  of  the  many  other 
outlets  she  can  turn  to.  For  manage¬ 
ments  who  want  to  know  how  their 
own  furniture  departments  appeal  to 
this  customer,  here’s  a  three-part  test: 

Part  One  consists  of  laying  out  on 
a  table  every  furniture  and  bedding 
ad  the  department  has  run  for  a  year. 
Do  these  ads  have  anything  for  the 
customer  who  doesn’t  want  a  deco¬ 
rator,  but  w’ho  does  want  help?  And 
do  the  ads  reflect  truly  the  store’s  per¬ 
sonality  as  expressed  in  its  other  de¬ 
partments? 

Part  Two  consists  of  shopping  the 
furniture  and  bedding  departments. 
Do  the  shopping  reports  reflect  pa¬ 
tience  with  the  small  customer  and 
the  one  not  yet  ready  to  buy?  Do  they 
show  mentions  of  quality  points  and 
efforts  to  help  the  customer  visualize 
the  merchandise  in  her  home? 

Part  Three  consists  of  reviewing  the 
assortments.  Are  they  consistent  in 
quality  and  price  ranges  with  the  cus¬ 
tomer  the  store  seeks  to  reach  else¬ 
where?  Or  are  considerations  of  bud¬ 
get  or  competition  keeping  the  store 
from  carrying  the  merchandise  its  cus¬ 
tomers  want  and  expect  to  find  there? 

When  the  results  of  the  test  are  in, 
it  may  be  a  good  occasion  for  manage¬ 
ment  to  run  through  a  copy  of  the 
“Home  Planning  Center  Study,’’  made 
at  Horne’s,  in  Pittsburgh,  not  long 
ago.  Customers  who  visited  the  store’s 
home  planning  center  were  asked 
about  their  reasons  for  preferring  one 
store  to  another.  Among  the  points 
most  frequently  mentioned  were:  mer¬ 
chandise  selection,  quality,  service— 
rarely  price. 
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MEMORANDUM  TO  MANAGEMENT 


Are  the  days  of  higher  priced 
bedding  gone  forever? 


The  key  to  bedding  department 
profits  lies  in  the  proportion  of  bet¬ 
ter  bedding  sales.  This  is  the  general 
consensus  of  leading  stores  across  the 
country.  Time  and  again  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  medicKre  and  successful 
bedding  departments,  from  a  profit 
standpoint,  is  their  ability  to  con¬ 
vince  their  customers  of  the  relative 
merits  of  higher  priced  bedding. 

With  the  rapidly  increasing  costs  of 
advertising  and  selling,  it  is  a  rare 
store  indeed  that  can  hold  the  profit 
line  by  volume  alone.  Rather,  it  is 
the  store  that  achieves  the  pro|>er 
“mix”  in  their  sales  that  is  most  likely 
to  move  ahead  in  the  years  to  come. 

For  example,  TABLE  A  vividly 
indicates  the  dramatic  difference  in 
gross  profit  which  arises  when  the  pro¬ 


portion  of  better  bedding  sold  is  in¬ 
creased  only  slightly.  Store  A  and 
Store  B  each  spent  $400  in  a  local 
newspaper  ad  promoting  a  similar 
.$39.95  mattress.  Each  store  was  able 
to  convert  the  same  number  of  jseople 
from  the  ad  (50) ,  but  Store  B  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  "stepping  up”  10  more 
jjeople  than  Store  A.  Assuming  the 
mark-up  on  every  piece  of  bedding 
sold  to  be  the  same  (40%) ,  Store  B 
macle  over  22%  more  gross  profit  than 
Store  A! 

HOW  CAN  WE  SWEETEN 
THE  MIX? 

There  are  four  fundamental  factors 
that  create  the  proper  climate  for  a 
greater  proportion  of  high  end  bed¬ 
ding  sales. 


1.  Create  the  proper  advertising 
umbrella.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
sell  better  bedding  if  your  public 
comes  to  know  you  as  a  store  that  con¬ 
tinually  promotes  only  lower  priced 
bedding.  We  must  strive  for  a  balance 
in  our  advertising  image  by  promot¬ 
ing  relatively  expensive  bedding  as 
well  as  the  lower  end  of  our  line,  for 
only  then  will  low  priced  promotions 
have  real  meaning,  and  only  then  will 
we  become  known  as  a  store  that  car¬ 
ries  fine  bedding  as  well. 

2.  Proper  Sales  Training.  As  academic 
as  this  may  sound,  a  recent  independ¬ 
ent  survey  consisting  of  tajje  record¬ 
ings  of  actual  selling  situations  in  key 
stores  across  the  country  {pointed  up 
the  tremendous  lack  of  proper  sales 
training.  Time  and  again  sales  people 


TAULE  A 

A 

#  of  purchasers 

■  StoreB^H 

$39  mattresses  bought 

.  as 

3S 

$59  mattresses  bought 

3 

10 

$79  mattresses  bought  ^ 

2 

S 

•’if 

Gross  Sales  from  $400  ad*^ 

$1960 

$2400 

Gross  Profit  @  40%  markup 

$  784 

$  960 

^for  simplicity,  we  have  included  herein  only  the  sale  of  mattresses.  Naturally,  the 
gross  profit  differential  is  much  greater  in  actuality  for  most  sales  are  in  sets. 
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were  not  only  improj>erly  oriented  to 
the  virtues  of  their  better  bedding, 
but  also  to  the  various  constructions 
of  their  promotional  .bedding  as  well. 
And  if  your  own  salesmen  can’t  dra¬ 
matically  |K>int  out  the  plus  features 
of  your  better  numbers,  then  “step- 
])ing  up”  becomes  virtually  impos¬ 
sible. 

3.  The  Selection  of  Proper  Merchan¬ 
dise.  There  are  a  myriad  of  different 
gimmicks  and  construction  ty|)es  from 
which  the  bedding  buyer  must  choose 
his  line.  Proj>er  price  lines,  mark-up 
structure  and  manufacturer  de]>end- 
ability  are,  of  course,  fundamental, 
but  beyond  this,  each  mattress  must 
have  a  credible  and  honest  story  unto 
itself,  and  each  piece  of  better  bedding 
must  have  a  s|)ecial  group  of  plus  fea¬ 
tures  to  more  than  justify  its  higher 
retail  price.  It  is  axiomatic  that  the 
more  exjjensive  the  bedding,  the  more 
dramatic  these  plus  features  need  l>e. 

4.  Proper  Visual  Aids.  For  the  most 
part,  bedding  is  a  blind  item  to  the 
average  consumer.  She  has  little  way  of 
discerning  between  one  mattress  and 
the  next,  other  than  a  rough  test  of 


firmness  and  a  comparison  of  tickings. 
To  this  same  consumer,  sleep  health 
and  sleep  comfort  are  the  two  most 
im|K>rtant  factors  influencing  her  buy¬ 
ing  decision. Thus,  for  maximum  sell¬ 
ing  effectiveness,  merchandise  must  re¬ 
flect  construction  features  that  include 
these  two  themes.  Moreover,  these 
construction  features  must  be  visually 
demonstrable  to  the  consumer  so  that 
a  truly  credible  story  can  be  projected 
by  the  salesman. 

1$  THERE  A  CONSTRUaiON 
CONCEPT  THAT  ACTUALLY 
PROMOTES  SLEEP  HEALTH 
AND  COMFORT  WHICH  IS 
VISUALLY  PROVABLE 
TO  THE  CONSUMER? 

In  recent  years,  a  revolutionary  con¬ 
struction  concept  has  been  developed 
that  significantly  improves  sleep  health 
and  comfort,  and  that  can  be  dra¬ 
matically  shown  to  the  consumer.  The 
concept  is  SPRINGWALL,  a  unique 
and  exclusive  engineering  triumph 
that  has  made  all  other  mattresses 
obsolete. 


-ADVERTISEMENT 

SPRINGWALL  construction  in¬ 
cludes  12  exclusive  side  supports  (see 
exhibit  1)  in  both  mattress  and  box 
spring  which  forever  eliminate  the 
problem  of  mattress  sagging.  Now,  the 
sleeper  can  get  equal  posture  sup|x)rt 
at  the  edges,  as  in  the  center.  And 
now,  he  can  sleep  right  to  the  very 
edge  —  actually  get  '/s  more  sleeping 
surface  than  on  ordinary  mattresses. 

Equally  important,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  the  advantages  of  SPRING- 
WALL  can  be  readily  shown  to  a  con¬ 
sumer,  in  a  visual  and  provocative 
manner.  First,  every  store  with  a 
SPRINGWALL  mattress  on  the  floor 
has  a  small  size  innerspring  display 
unit  (see  exhibit  2),  one  side  of  which 
contains  the  SPRINGWALL  rhom¬ 
boids,  the  other  side  of  which  is  o|)en 
like  an  ordinary  innerspring  unit.  By 
applying  an  equal  amount  of  squeez¬ 
ing  pressure  to  the  ordinary  edge  as 
to  the  SPRINGWALL  edge,  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  see  a  dramatic  story.  The 
SPRINGWALL  edge  will  remain  al¬ 
most  completely  firm,  whereas  the 


This  is  tbt  rhomboid  sbapod  sido  support  wbifh  is  uu  iutogrul  port  of  tb* 
SPRINGWALL  comtruction  couttpt.  12  of  these  side  supports  ere  m  every 
SPRINGWALL  mettress  mtd  box  spring  to  forever 
eUssmnete  the  problem  of  muUress  ssggiug. 


B  —  Press  down  the  edge  of  a  SPRING- 
WALL  mattress  and  there  is  virtssally  no 
sag! 
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ISPRINGWALLiJ 
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border  rods  ot  the  ordinary  mattress 
will  actually  bend  to  touch  each  other. 
With  this  as  a  start,  the  other  plus 
features  of  SPRINGWALL  may  be 
visually  brought  home  as  follows: 

1.  Any  consumer  that  presses  down 
on  or  actually  lies  on  the  edge  of  an 
ordinary  mattress,  and  then  presses 
down  on  or  lies  on  the  edge  of  a 
SPRINGWALL  mattress  will  be  im¬ 
mediately  astounded  by  the  dramatic 
difference,  (see  exhibit  3)., 

2.  Any  consumer  that  s^s  on  the 
edge  of  an  ordinary  mattress  and  then 
a  SPRINGWALL  will  be  amazed  at 
the  difference.  And  when  the  sales¬ 
man  points  out  that  with  SPRING- 
WALL  her  bedspreads  will  always  be 
straight  and  even,  never  "dippy”  and 
uneven  as  is  probably  the  case  with 
her  present  mattress,  another  impor¬ 
tant  plus  of  SPRINGWALL  has  been 
vividly  brought  home. 

3.  Finally,  exciting  SPRINGWALL 
posters  (for  example,  see  exhibit  4) 
are  available  which  graphically  tell 
the  SPRINGWALL  story  and  have 
proven  to  be  excellent  point  of  pur¬ 
chase  aids  to  the  retail  salesman. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  the  dra¬ 
matic  SPRINGWALL  story  in  person, 
a  local  representative  will  be  happy  to 
visit  you.  Write  or  phone  the  manu¬ 
facturer  nearest  you  for  immediate 


A  —  Edgt  construction  of  an  ordinary  itttserspring 
mattress. 


B  —  Edge  construction  of  SPRISGWALL 
mattress. 


C  —  Squeeze  the  sides  of  an  ordinary  mat¬ 
tress  and  the  border  rods  will  actually 
touch. 


D  —  Squeeze  together  the  sides  of  a 
SPRINGWALL  mattress  and  they  will 
remain  almost  completely  stationary. 


In  Atlanta  and  Tampa 
SOUTHERN  CROSS 
SLEEP  PRODUCTS 

In  Chicago 

HAGGARD  AND  MARCUSSON 
In  Tacoma 

HARMON  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

111  St.  Paul 

KING  KOIL  SLEEP  PRODUCTS 


In  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Los  Angeles 
ECLIPSE  SLEEP  PRODUCTS 

also  manufactured  in: 

Montreal,  Toronto, 

Winnepeg  and  Vancouver,  Canada; 
England,  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  South  Africa. 


This  is  a  40^  x  60"  wall  poster .  ..typical  of  the  dramatic  display  material  which  is  availahle 
to  aid  the  salesman  in  visually  telling  the  SPRINGWALL  story. 


ifrnn 


SPRINGWALL  is  manufactured  byi 

HAGGARD  le  MARCUSSON 

Chicago 

SOUTHERN  CROSS  SLEEP  PRODUCTS 

Atlanta,  Tampa 

HARMON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Tacoma 

and  in  the  following  countries: 

Canada,  {Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnept^, 

^  KING  KOIL  SLEEP  PRODUCTS 

St.  Paul 

Vancouver),  England,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 

South  Africa. 

i  ECLIPSE  SLEEP  PRODUCTS 

New  York,  Botton,  L«  Angeles 
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SIMMONS 


TMf  MOST  VAtOE  fOt  YOU*  MONEY  AT  ANY  AllCi  X" 


i  S/i/9ihr  K/ff(/ 


SELLING  BETTER  SLEEP 

Illustrated  are  two  ways  in  which 
bedding  displays,  enriched  with 
factual  material,  can  help  the  re¬ 
tail  saleman  to  sell  the  customer 
better  sleep.  The  Simmons  dis¬ 
play,  above,  at  Jordan  Marsh 
Company,  Boston,  is  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  line  in  various  grades, 
showing  construction  details  and 
explaining  different  degrees  of 
firmness.  At  right,  Polk  Bros., 
Chicago,  offers  the  Surrey  line  in 
three  degrees  of  firmness  in  its 
“sleep  testing”  center. 


Bedding  Profits 


They  take  a  beating  from  the  downgraded 
sale.  And  the  percentage  of  lower-priced 
merchandise  sold  by  department  stores  is 
steadily  increasing.  Time  for  a  closer  look  at 
sales  supervision  and  incentives! 


Furniture  merchandisers  are 
likely  to  regard  the  bedding  depart¬ 
ment  as  a  profitable  one.  Compared 
to  furniture,  it  does  make  a  good  show¬ 
ing,  for  it  starts  out  with  a  gross  mar¬ 
gin  of  38.2  per  cent  (according  to  1958 
MOR  figures  for  all  contributing  de¬ 
partment  stores),  and,  after  newspap>er, 
selling,  and  delivery  costs  are  deduct¬ 
ed,  it  still  has  25.5  per  cent  to  meet  the 
expenses  not  itemized  in  MOR.  On 
the  same  basis,  furniture  departments 
have  only  22.9  per  cent.  But  the  total 
main  store’s  figures,  even  though  the 
gross  margin  is  only  36.5  per  cent, 
work  out  to  25.8  p)er  cent.  The  bed¬ 
ding  department  may  not  look  as 
profitable  from  a  total  store  viewpoint 
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as  it  does  from  a  furniture  viewpoint. 

Nor  does  it  look  as  profitable  to  the 
bedding  industry  as  it  could  be.  Not 
without  blaming  themselves  as  well, 
spokesmen  for  that  industry  point  out 
that  the  department  store,  like  other 
retailers,  has  been  depriving  itself  of 
much  potential  profit  by  too  many 
lower  priced  bedding  promotions. 

Concealed  Down  Trend.  The  average 
unit  sale  figures  for  the  department 
give  little  indication  of  what  has  been 
going  on,  for  dual-purpose  sleeping 
equipment  is  included  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  and  keeps  its  average  gross  sale 
figure  high.  But  a  study  sponsored  by 
a  leading  mattress  maker  does  shed 
light  on  the  situation  and  shows  that 
the  retail  price  mix  in  mattresses 
changed  appreciably  from  1952  to  1957 
—downward.  In  a  period  of  marked 
prosperity,  the  department  stores  were 
selling  an  ever  larger  percentage  of 
mattresses  in  price  lines  below  $40  and 
a  correspondingly  smaller  percentage 
in  the  $80  and  higher  price  lines. 
Furniture  stores  were  doing  the  same 
thing,  but  to  a  less  extreme  degree. 

To  demonstrate  the  incentive  to 
management  for  getting  the  bedding 
department  to  trade  its  customers  back 
up  again,  the  same  manufacturer  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  retail  handling 
costs  and  of  the  net  profit  likely  to  re¬ 
sult  on  the  sale  of  a  mattress  at  $40, 
$60  and  $80.  He  shows  that,  if  a  store 
sells  those  price  lines  in  the  proportion 
of  50  per  cent  of  its  units  at  $40,  $0 
per  cent  at  $60,  and  20  per  cent  at  $80, 
it  will  have  sales  of  $5,100  per  100 
mattresses  and  a  net  profit,  as  he  de¬ 
fines  it,  of  $650. 

Next,  this  manufacturer  assumes 
that  a  store  gets  a  trade-up  program 
going,  and  sells  10  more  at  $80  and  10 
fewer  at  $40  out  of  each  100.  By  his 
calculation,  the  store  now  gets  $5,500 
in  sales  per  100  mattresses— and  $830 
in  net  profit.  The  extra  $400  in  sales 
has  added  $180  to  the  profit. 

Incentive  to  Trade  Up.  Thus  manage¬ 
ment  has  a  strong  dollar  incentive  to 
see  that  its  bedding  department  gets 
out  of  the  $39.95  rut  and  starts  trading 
up.  To  do  this,  industry  spokesmen 
all  seem  agp^eed  that  the  place  to  start 


is  with  the  salesman.  They  don’t  be¬ 
little  by  any  means  the  importance  of 
and  the  need  for  improved  display, 
a  good  location,  and  store  advertising 
that  talks  quality  and  comfort  and  the 
value  of  good  sleep.  But  they  do  say 
that  the  salesman  can  make  or  break 
the  effort  to  trade  up. 

Step  one  is  to  make  sure  that  he 
knows  his  product  and  can  explain 
quality  p>oints  to  the  customer.  If  his 
education  is  deficient,  the  buyer  can 
get  help  in  teaching  the  product  story 
not  only  from  resources,  but  also  from 
the  makers  of  components  that  go  into 
mattresses  and  springs.  The  rubber 
and  synthetic  foam  companies  know 
how  to  tell  the  story  of  foam  effective¬ 
ly— and  U.  S.  Steel,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence,  has  a  lot  to  say  on  what 
innersprings  have  to  offer. 

Those  PMs.  The  next  step  is  to  take 
stock  of  the  PM  structure  in  the  de¬ 
partment.  Buyers  have  been  known  to 
give  or  permit  makers  to  give  larger 
PMs  on  some  mattresses  in  lower  price 
lines  than  are  given  on  others  in  high¬ 
er  price  lines.  This  odd  situation  can 
come  about  when,  say,  a  $60  number 
carries  a  long  markup.  It  may  be  an 
off-brand  that  represents  sound  qual¬ 
ity,  or  it  may  be  a  very  poor  buy  in¬ 
deed  for  the  customer.  But  the  mark¬ 
up  is  long,  or  the  manufacturer  is 
eager,  and  the  PM  is  large.  What  in¬ 
ducement,  then,  for  the  salesman  to 
sell  an  $80  number?  There  may  be 
more  comfort  and  more  wear  for  the 
customer:  there  may  be  more  dollars 
of  markup  for  the  store— but  the  PM 
for  the  salesman  is  smaller,  and  that’s 
the  clincher. 

Although  makers  of  branded  lines 
that  sell  in  the  higher  brackets  are  un¬ 
derstandably  hurt  when  their  brands 
get  the  short  end  of  such  deals,  they 
have  another  complaint,  too,  and  one 
that  should  carry  weight  with  retail 
management.  If  the  large  PM  is  on  a 
mattress  that  is  not  worth  the  money, 
that  doesn’t  give  comfort  and  wear, 
and  if  such  mattresses  are  being  pushed 
on  the  public,  how  are  people  ever 
going  to  get  acquainted  with  quality 
products?  How  are  they  ever  going  to 
learn  that  in  buying  a  good  mattress 
they  are  buying  good  sleep? 


Sailing  Sl««p.  Selling  good  sleep  i| 
more  important  to  the  retailer  and  the 
mattress  trade,  it  seems,  than  just  the 
extra  dollars  added  to  the  immediate 
sale.  There’s  education  for  the  cu*. 
tomer  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  a 
comfortable  mattress,  and  that  educa¬ 
tion  is  insurance  that  there  will  be  cus¬ 
tomers  in  future  for  quality  producti 
Many  customers  have  never  really 
known  what  it  is  to  use  a  top  grade 
mattress;  many  others  sleep  on  over¬ 
age  products  well  past  their  prime. 
These  are  people  who  need  a  good 
new  mattress  but  don’t  know  it.  Ther 
only  know  that  their  sleep  isn’t  restful. 
Advertising,  by  the  industry  or  the 
stores,  that  plays  up  good  sleep  can 
open  this  huge  replacement  market  to 
quality  products.  ‘ 

An  excellent  example  of  how  qual-  | 
ity  and  good  sleep  have  been  sold  j 
effectively  was  offered  this  summer  by  | 
Robinson’s,  a  Detroit  furniture  retail¬ 
er.  The  store  in  this  case  concentrated 
its  efforts  on  foam  rubber,  since  it 
noticed  that  it  was  selling  85  per  cent 
of  its  upholstered  furniture  in  foam. 
So  it  called  on  a  resource,  Serta,  for 
help,  and  also  asked  the  B.  F.  Good¬ 
rich  Company,  makers  of  Texfoam, 
to  assist. 

How  It  Was  Dono.  At  a  time  when 
department  stores  in  that  city  were  fea¬ 
turing  cut  price  promotions,  the  fur¬ 
niture  retailer  launched  a  series  of  ads, 
humorous  but  factual,  on  the  theme  of 
comfortable  sleep,  the  virtues  of  foam 
in  general  and  the  featured  brand  in 
particular.  Window  displays  and  de¬ 
partmental  displays  picked  up  the  edu¬ 
cational  jxrints  from  the  ads,  so  that 
the  salesmen  couldn’t  fail  to  remem¬ 
ber  what  speakers  from  the  two  manu¬ 
facturing  companies  had  told  them  in 
preparation  for  the  event.  And  just  to 
make  sure  the  men  were  thoroughly 
sold  on  what  they  were  selling,  the 
store  let  them  buy  mattresses  at  a  dis¬ 
count  and  see  for  themselves  how  they 
felt.  The  store  not  only  had  a  very 
substantial  increase  in  its  bedding 
sales,  but  its  foam  furniture  got  a  gra¬ 
tuitous  lift  from  the  promotion,  too. 

Another  facet  of  the  “sell  sleep” 
idea  that  many  bedding  departments 
ignore,  even  though  it  is  one  that  has 
es|>ecially  good  profit  jx)ssibilities  for 
the  department  store,  is  that  of  selling 
oversize  mattresses.  Stores  on  the  West 
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The  backbone  is  connected  to  the  money  belt 


If  all  the  people  who  suffered  from  backaches 
were  laid  end  to  end,  chances  are  they’d  be  on  the 
wrong  mattresses!  Which  is  why  they  suffer  in  the 
first  place. 

Now,  I  say,  had  hacks  can  he  big  business!  For 
there’s  a  mattress  you  can  sell  and  make  a  healthy 
buck  on  ...  a  mattress  the  sufferer  can  buy  and  get 
blessed  relief  from. 

It’s  Back  Care*  by  Simmons.  And  it’s  the  mattress 
requested,  tested  and  suggested  by  a  flock  of  doctors. 

Now,  many  people  seek  relief  from  backache  on  so- 
called  “posture”  mattresses.  Unfortunately  they  bend 
in  the  middle  and  so  do  the  people  on  them. 

Others  use  ordinary  bedboards.  They’re  OK  .  .  . 
for  ping-pong  tables  and  toy  train  sets.  They  can’t 
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possibly  compensate  for  the  wrong  mattress.  The  mid¬ 
dle  still  sags.  The  backache  still  nags. 

Back  Care  is  the  first  mattress  with  a  built-in  bed- 
board.  The  board  is  in  the  center,  close  to  the  back 
where  support  is  needed.  No  center  sag  here. 

Back  Care  also  has  a  built-in  profit,  great  for  ach¬ 
ing  business.  It  sells  for  $79.50  and  that’s  a  promise 
protected  by  Fair  Trade. 

You’ve  got  to  remember  this:  people  with 
aching  sacroiliacs  are  aching  for  relief.  They’ll  gladly 
pay  $79.50  to  get  it.  They  spend  that  much  for  pills. 

Back  Care  is  the  one  mattress  that  can  do  any  good. 
It’s  the  mattress  fully  documented  by  the  I' 
medical  profession.  You  can  sell  it  with  con-  J 
fidence.  And  make  $20.63  every  time  you  do!  * 

Pat.  Pending  O  1969  by  Simmons  Co.,  Mdse.  Mart,  Chicago,  lU. 
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Abraham  &  Straus,  at  left,  ties  in  with  a  popular  musical  and  has  its  star  make  a  persond 
appearance  in  the  department.  Copy  said:  “For  every  princess  in  search  of  good  sleep, 
we  suggest  she  come  to  A  &  S  where  she’ll  find  an  Eclipse  mattress  to  suit  her!”  Tht 
Mallary  ad,  above,  sells  health  in  a  context  that  is  bound  to  impress  parents  favorably. 


Coasi  do  an  excellent  job  in  that  field, 
some  doing  as  much  as  20  to  30  per 
cent  or  more  of  their  business  in  beds 
that  are  longer  and/or  wider  than  the 
ordinary.  And  these  supersize  mat¬ 
tresses,  beside  bringing  added  dollars 
of  sales  to  the  bedding  department, 
also  create  a  need  for  supersize  beds  to 
contain  them  .  .  .  and  sheets  .  .  .  and 
blankets  .  .  .  and  spreads. 

Selling  Space.  Although  there  is  no 
significant  difference  in  the  average 
height  or  width  of  individuals  in  one 
part  of  the  country  as  compared  with 
another,  the  West  seems  to  be  having 
a  field  day  with  the  roomy  mattresses, 
while  the  rest  of  the  country  does  little 
with  them.  The  industry  indicates 
that  this  may  be  because  stores  aren’t 
aware  of  the  potential  market— about 
one  customer  in  every  10.  .Ml  that’s 


needed,  they  say,  is  to  feature  the 
supersizes  occasionally  in  advertising, 
to  keep  them  on  display,  and  to  talk 
plainly  to  salesmen  on  the  importance 
of  selling  them. 

One  enthusiast  for  supersize  bed¬ 
ding  points  out  that  the  ordinary 
length  is  barely  enough  for  people  of 
average  height  and  definitely  short  for 
anyone  above  average  height.  A  cus¬ 
tomer  need  not  be  spectacularly  tall  to 
want  more  than  six  feet  of  mattress 
to  accommodate  his  pillow  and  his 
stretched-out  feet.  And,  when  it  comes 
to  the  width  of  a  bed,  this  expert 
points  out  that  a  double  bed  provides 
27  inches  for  each  of  the  two  adults 
who  share  it.  Twenty-seven  inches,  he 
adds,  is  the  width  of  a  crib  mattress 
and  hardly  a  generous  sleeping  area 
for  a  full-grown  man  or  woman. 

The  typical  store  reporting  in  this 


study  has  been  running  10  per  cent 
ahead  of  last  year  in  its  bedding  oper¬ 
ation  and  considers  its  bedding  depart¬ 
ment  profitable.  Yet  almost  any  depart¬ 
ment  that  has  not  yet  launched  a 
trading-up  program  or  that  has  not 
explored  the  possibilities  of  supersize 
bedding  may  find  much  greater  room 
for  improvement  in  sales  and  profits. 

The  key  to  the  improvement,  the 
industry  maintains,  is  the  salesman. 
In  department  stores,  he  is  rarely  a 
specialist— but  in  the  few  cases  where 
a  special  bedding  sales  staff  is  used, 
results  are  excellent,  they  report.  Yet 
if  the  salesman,  specialized  or  not,  is 
given  the  education,  the  incentives, 
and  the  supervision  needed  for  a  trade- 
up  program,  the  department  can  flour 
ish.  And  so  can  the  good  will  of  the 
store  that  sold  the  customer  the  price¬ 
less  boon  of  good  sleep. 
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IN  MID -AMERICA...  FOR  ALL  AMERICA! 

The  only  coordinated  market  for  home  fiimishings 

Centrally  located  in  the  heart  of  Mid-America,  compare  values  within  each  industry— on  the 
The  Merchandise  Mart  offers  the  unique  advan-  spot.  You  can  see  hundreds  of  merchandising  and 
tages  of  one-trip,  one-stop  shopping  for  everything  display  ideas  for  use  in  retail  selling.  Comfortably 
in  home  furnishings.  Because  more  firms  with  air  conditioned.  Open  all  year  ’round  to  serve 
more  lines  headquarter  in  The  Mart  than  in  any  your  individual  business  requirements,  it’s  al- 
other  building  in  the  world,  you  can  conveniently  ways  market  day  at  The  Merchandise  Mart. 

Be  sure  to  attend  the  International  Home  furnishings  Market,  Chicago,  January  4-15 

THE  MERCHANDISE  MART 
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THERE'S  AN  IDEA! 


Whoever  presents  furniture  in  an  imag¬ 
inative  setting  is  talking  the  language 
the  customer  ivants  to  hear,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  ideas  as  well  as  items.  Exam¬ 
ples:  the  wall  of  photographs  and  the 
ceiling  lighting  in  the  Celanese  House, 
directly  above;  the  fabric  treatment 
and  the  easy  chairs  and  table  in  the 
Altman  model  bedroom  at  right  above; 
the  floor  cushions,  hunt  table  and 
windou’  treatment  in  the  living  room 
decorated  for  DuPont’s  June  market 
exhibit  by  Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh. 


IMPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT  :  FURNITURE  AND  BEDDING 


A  More  Profitable 
Furniture  Business 


Suggestions  for  improving  fur¬ 
niture  profits  come  in  many  forms 
and  from  many  sources,  but  they  all 
seem  to  fall  into  three  categories:  how 
to  sell  more;  how  to  sell  items  on 
which  there  is  more  profit;  how  to 
close  profit  leaks. 

Many  of  those  in  the  first  group 
center  about  the  salesman  and  his 
need  for  compensation  and  education 
that  fit  in  with  today’s  conditions.  It 
may  well  be  worth  management’s 
while  to  review  the  department’s  com¬ 
pensation  plan  with  the  buyer,  and 
also  to  work  out  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram  that  calls  upon  the  know-how 
of  buyer,  decorator,  training  depart¬ 
ment,  and  resources.  Talks  by  editors 
of  the  shelter  magazines,  who  make  a 
career  of  studying  the  homemaker’s 
needs  and  attitudes,  could  form  part 
of  the  curriculum.  And  a  talk  by 
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It  won't  come  out  of  sales  floors  that  look  like 
warehouses,  nor  from  salesmen  who  are  bored  by  the 
ideas  customers  get  from  shelter  magazines, 
nor  from  hidebound  merchandising  patterns  that 
have  no  room  for  new  approaches  or  new  resources. 


This  somewhat  grim  line  over  the  entrance  to  Hell 
wasn't  referring  to  price  cutting,  of  course, 
but  it  might  well  have  been. 

There's  not  much  profit  in  seeing  who  con  sell 
the  cheapest.  Somebody  can  always  do  it 
cheaper  and  poorer. 

Baumritter  furniture  is  competitively  priced 
to  appeal  to  a  great  mass  audience.  It  yields 
consistent  full  markup  and  solid  profit.  It  doesn't 
become  a  casualty  of  a  price  war.  It  makes 
retail  sense. 

That's  why  Baumritter  dealers  from  coast  ta  coast 
value  their  exclusive  franchises.  No  need  to  wrestle 
with  murderous  competition  on  a  strictly  price  level. 
Our  dealers  sell  from  strength— tell  their  audience 
what  it  wants  to  know  in  terms  of  quality,  style, 
true  values  and  service.  With  a  Baumritter  franchise, 
you  can  concentrate  on  the  cream  of  the  market, 
capitalize  on  brand  names  that  inspire  confidence. 

Franchise  profits  ore  protected  profits.  You  can  use 
your  nationally  advertised  franchise  to  set  you  aside 
from  the  other  stores  in  town.  By  tying  in  with 
a  consistent  local  advertising  and  display  program, 
you  will  make  a  steady  profit— and  most  important, 
marry  your  customer  to  your  store. 

Baumritter  franchised  collections— Birchcraft, 
Roomates  and  Ethan  Allen  are  lines  that  are 
valued  by  alert  stores  from  coast  to  coast.  Some 
franchises  are  still  available  in  certain  areas. 

Get  the  facts  I 

Profitable  franchises  .  . .  another  example  of 
Baumritter's  continuing  program  to  move  furniture 
off  your  floor . . .  not  just  on  it. 


aumritter 


171  AAadison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


AAonufacturers  of:  Birchcraft  Casual  AAodern 

Ethan  Allen  Early  American 
Restocrat  •  Roomates 
Valley  Forge  Colonial  •  Viko 
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FURNITURE  IS  HISTORY,  ART,  ROMANCE 


liaumritter's  Ethan  Allen  Festival  got  a  spirited  play  at  Joske’s  Houston.  Histor¬ 
ical  exhibits  and  costumes  as  well  as  the  open-stock  colonial  furniture,  were  tised 
with  cutouts  of  the  Ethan  Allen  figure  in  windows  and  all  over  the  store.  The 
chairman  of  the  Vermont  Development  Committee  came  to  Texas  for  a  tele¬ 
vision  show  originating  in  the  store.  A  wealth  of  material  and  cooperation  is 
ahuays  ar’ailable  locally  for  this  type  of  promotion,  which  is  adaptable  to  almost 
any  period  or  style  of  furniture. 


inanagc'inent  itself?  It  could  he  stroii}> 
prot)f  of  management’s  friendly  intei- 
est  in  the  department’s  progress  ami 
in  the  educational  program’s  success. 

Tools  for  Selling.  Suggestions  for  im¬ 
proving  the  selling  include  also  the 
matter  of  putting  the  right  tools  into 
the  hands  of  the  salesman.  Tangible 
ones  take  the  form  of  exhibits  and 
dis|)lays  and  signs  on  the  selling  floor, 
which  can  act  as  a  reminder  to  the 
salesman  and  a  convincer  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  Or  they  take  the  form  of  kits 
such  as  Uiose  Baumritter  has  prepared 
for  its  Ethan  .\llen  line,  w'hich  make 
it  easy  for  the  salesman  to  sit  down 
with  a  customer  and  give  her  a  floor 
plan  of  her  room  and  a  preview  of 
how  it  will  look  w'hen  the  furniture 
of  her  choice  is  in  place.  (No  art  train¬ 
ing  required  here!  Ruled  worksheets 
and  colored  templates  of  individual 
furniture  pieces  make  everything  as 
clear  as  a  decorator’s  plan.) 

.\nother  suggestion  is  to  set  up  some 


maihinery  for  following  up  on  leads. 
It  is  not  always  in  the  floor  salesman’s 
nature  and  training  to  call  up  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  friend  whose  name  has  been 
given  him,  or  to  plow  through  a  batch 
of  names  of  women  who  wrote  away, 
sometimes  sending  money,  for  cata¬ 
logues  of  manufacturers'  lines,  deco¬ 
rating  ideas,  etc.  Yet  there’s  oil  to  be 
struck  in  this  field.  One  manufacturer, 
who  systematically  distributes  to  re¬ 
tailers  the  names  of  customers  who 
send  money  for  his  booklets,  says  tle- 
partment  stores  rarely  follow  through, 
but  furniture  stores  almost  always  do. 
Despite  the  inconsistent  handling  at 
the  retail  level,  he  reports  that  one  in 
every  five  requests  for  booklets  has  led 
to  a  sale,  the  average  being  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $350. 

If  the  floor  salesman  cannot  be  matle 
to  see  the  light,  there  is  the  possibility 
of  adding  a  person  to  the  department 
for  the  job  of  following  through  on 
leads  of  all  sorts.  A  department  host¬ 
ess,  such  as  was  suggested  earlier,  could 


handle  such  work  on  the  telephone; 
or  a  clerical  could  mail  friendly  form 
letters  to  prospects  and  customers. 

Display  and  Advertising.  Other  needs 
in  the  effort  to  get  better  selling: 
enough  space  for  display:  good  light¬ 
ing;  niches,  corners,  platforms,  etc.,  in 
which  to  create  vignettes;  air  condi- 
t’oning  for  the  floor.  And  in  the  dis¬ 
play  itself,  as  suggested  in  an  earlier 
section  of  this  report,  the  department 
needs  to  strike  a  balance  between  deco¬ 
rator-type  arrangements  of  furniture 
that  help  the  customer  visualize  the 
merchandise  in  her  home  and  single 
category  groupings  of  similar  items 
that  ntake  it  faster  and  easier  for  the 
salesman  to  help  the  customer  choose. 

The  kind  of  advertising  the  depart¬ 
ment  runs  can  help  or  hinder  the  sell¬ 
ing,  too.  Promotions  that  talk  mer¬ 
chandise,  fashion,  atmosphere,  can  put 
customers  and  salesmen  into  a  frame 
of  mind  to  push  price  dow'ii  to  its 
proper  place  and  to  keep  the  emphasis 
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AVISCQ 


makes 

the 


Symbol  of  Tested 
Quality 


SALES 
DIFFERENCE ! 


REASON  #1:  No  return  problems  for  you,  for 
the  retailer.  Only  those  Super  L*  carpets, 
Avisco  Rayon  scatter  rugs  and  Avisco 
Rayon  and  Avicron®  Rayon  bedspreads  that 
have  met  exacting  high  standards  in  per¬ 
formance  tests  are  awarded  the  Avisco 
Integrity  Tag. 

REASON  #2:  Your  customers  are  pre-sold  on 
tufted  goods  that  carry  the  Avisco  Integrity 
Tag.  American  Viscose  Corporation  pro¬ 
motes  this  tag  heavily  .  .  .  Avisco  Integrity 
Tagged  tufted  goods  have  proven  to  be  best¬ 
sellers  at  the  consumer  level. 


REASON  #3:  Consumers  know  and  trust  this 
symbol  of  tested  quahty,  the  Avisco  Integ¬ 
rity  Tag. 

Your  sales  can  be  big  .  .  .  bigger  .  .  .  the  big¬ 
gest  imaginable  when  you  have  the  Avisco 
Integrity  Tag  working  for  you.  Contact 
us,  today. 


Rayon  •  Acetato  •  Callopliano 


AMERICAN  VISCOSE  CORPORATION,  360  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y, 
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on  a  warm  and  liva!)le  home.  Tliere 
are  not  too  many  examples  around  of 
such  promotions  that  originate  in  fur¬ 
niture  departments,  although  other 
departments  in  the  home  furnishings 
group  have  demonstrated  that  deco¬ 
rating  clinics,  table  setting  exhibitions, 
etc.,  can  be  extremely  successful. 

Successful  Festival.  There  is  one  such 
promotion  in  furniture,  however,  that 
has  been  a  success  both  in  terms  of 
traffic  created  and  in  terms  of  direct 
and  immediate  sales— not  only  in  the 
featured  furniture,  but  in  other  home 
furnishings  items.  The  promotion 
idea  originated  with  a  Texas  store,  was 
worked  out  with  the  help  of  a  resource, 
and  has  since  been  picked  up  by  a 
considerable  number  of  stores.  The 
promotion  could  be  a  pattern  for 
store-inspired  events  centering  around 
whatever  furniture  or  home  furnish¬ 
ings  theme  the  store  wishes  to  high¬ 
light. 

The  promotion  is  the  Ethan  Allen 
Festival,  featuring  the  open-stock  line 
of  colonial  furniture  and  the  colonial 
theme  in  general.  From  the  resource, 
the  store  can  obtain  display  props 
(such  as  cut-outs  of  Ethan  Allen  fig¬ 
ures),  historical  exhibits,  exhibits  on 
the  furniture  itself,  historical  costumes 
for  wear  by  store  personnel,  a  run¬ 
down  of  ideas  that  have  worked  in 
other  stores,  and  similar  material. 
From  the  store,  ideas  for  using  lotal 
facilities  develop. 

For  example,  some  stores  call  upon 
local  branthes  of  the  1).\R  for  help; 


others  invite  museums,  individual  col¬ 
lectors,  historical  societies,  etc.,  to  join 
them  in  the  event.  Each  city  has  its 
own  sources  of  ideas,  material  for 
educational  displays,  personalities  for 
store  appearances— and  publicity  and 
traffic.  Results?  Individual  stores  re¬ 
port  such  figures  as  eight  times  normal 
business  for  a  week  or  tell  of  a  nine- 
day  event  that  brought  three  months’ 
normal  business  on  the  featured  line. 

Applying  the  Pattern.  The  pattern  of 
the  event  lends  itself  reatlily  to  almost 
any  furniture  theme  the  store  wants  to 
feature— French,  Scandinavian,  Regen¬ 
cy,  Oriental,  for  instance.  Tie-in  ma¬ 
terial  from  resources,  travel  agencies, 
foreign  consulates,  museums,  nation¬ 
ality  groups,  and  similar  sources  can 
be  located  readily  in  most  cities.  Tie- 
in  merchandise  on  the  same  theme  can 
be  located  in  many  departments  of  the 
store,  not  just  home  furnishings.  .\nd 
tie-in  displays,  including  displays  of 
shoes,  or  lingerie,  or  men’s  sweaters, 
are  easily  possible  with  furniture. 

New  Resources.  Furniture  depart¬ 
ments  are  sometimes  accused  of  for¬ 
feiting  volume  and  profit  by  closing 
their  eyes  to  resources  other  than  those 
they  have  been  using.  A  maker  of 
moderate  priced,  well  designed  mod¬ 
ern  furniture,  introducing  his  line  a 
few'  years  ago,  was  surprised  to  find 
that  stores  seemed  less  than  eager  to 
buy.  Even  though  his  line  filled  an  im¬ 
portant  gap  in  their  assortments,  and 
even  though  style  has  become  the  es¬ 


sence  of  profitable  furniture  business, 
there  was  a  simple  reluctance  to  l)egin 
with  a  new  resource.  Gaps  left  un¬ 
filled  by  existing  resources  could  re¬ 
main  unfilled,  so  far  as  the  buyer  was 
concerned. 

If  this  were  an  isolated  complaint, 
one  could  dismiss  it.  But  several  of  the 
contributors  to  the  present  survey, 
with  varying  degrees  of  tact,  made  the 
same  point.  Says  one  resource,  “With  I 
the  exce{)tion  of  a  few  major  buyers,  j 
most  department  stores  only  shop  the 
sources  they  are  already  buying  from: 
furniture  store  buyers  usually  do  a 
most  comprehensive  job  of  shopping 
both  the  national  and  regional  mar¬ 
kets.’’ 

Possibly  the  tight  control  of  ofien- 
to-f)uy  in  the  department  store  world 
has  something  to  do  with  the  buyer’s 
reluctance  to  work  with  resources  new 
to  the  store.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  a 
resource  would  give  the  buyer  too 
warm  a  welcome  if  his  observation  of 
the  department  store  market  behavior 
parallels  this  one’s:  “They  cannot  buy 
far  enough  ahead  and  generally  are 
not  in  a  position  to  take  in  the  (|uan- 
tities  that  they  really  need.  ...  I  would 
estimate  that  department  stores,  al¬ 
though  doing  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  business,  place  more  unconfirmed 
orders  than  do  all  the  furniture  stores. 

.  .  .  Many  of  the  orders  they  place  at 
the  market  are  never  confirmed.” 

Flexible  Budgets.  An  echo  from  the 
buyers  who  contributed  to  the  study 
comes  in  the  form  of  requests  for  more 
flexible  open-to-buy,  and  for  merchan- 
tlise  plans  that  recognize  the  longer 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


COMPARATIVE  PRICE  ABUSES  SLOWLY  DIMINISHING 


ONE  of  the  furniture  and  bedding 
department’s  problems,  compara¬ 
tive  price  advertising,  should  have  been 
alleviated  with  the  promulgation  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  rules 
on  that  point.  Retail  contributors  to 
this  study  were  asked  to  report  on  the 
current  situation  in  their  cities,  by  way 
of  checking  informally  on  what  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made. 

•A  majority  of  the  stores  report  that 
comparative  price  ads  are  fewer  in 
their  cities:  the  rest  report  no  change. 


A  majority  say  the  price  comparatives 
being  used  are  more  accurate;  the  rest 
say  they  are  the  same.  The  ty[)ical 
comment  is  that  highly  promotional 
stores  and  low-end  stores  are  as  bad 
as  before.  Some  of  the  stores  report 
that  they  themselves  have  discontin¬ 
ued  comparatives  entirely:  others  say 
that  department  stores  in  their  areas 
are  using  them  more  carefully. 

Says  one  department  store  executive: 
“We’re  all  dishonest  in  comparatives 
but  we  are  trying  to  reduce  their  use.” 


Says  another:  “Highly  promotional 
stores  still  get  away  with  using  out¬ 
landish  comparatives.  We  have  eliini- 
Jiated  them.”  .And  a  third  asks  for 
publicity  to  be  given,  not  only  to  the 
PTC  rules,  but  to  the  procedure  for 
handling  violators— saber  rattling,  no 
doubt!  But  the  picture  presented  by 
the  contributing  stores  is  primarily  one 
of  progress  made  and  progress  yet  to 
come  in  lifting  furniture  and  bedding 
prmotion  out  of  the  rut  of  excessive 
price  advertising. 
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These  Three  New  Volume  Money-Makers 
by  Bigelow  obey  every 


OF  GOOD  CARPET  MERCHANDISING 


proven  fashion  colors  and  tones,  covering 
all  areas  of  consumer  style-demand:  clean 
spectrum  colors,  soft  tweeds,  crisp  tweeds, 
subtle  wood  tones. 

•  .\11  this,  plus  Bigelow's  exclusive  Weld- 
weve  Back,  excellent  wearability,  full  moth¬ 
proofing,  and  famous  quality  name  on  all 
three  qualities. 

•  See  your  Bigelow  representative  for 
prices,  delivery  and  promotional  material. 


•  .'Ml  three  are  carefully  engineered  to  have 
the  right  huilt-in  potential  for  permanent 
basic  stock  in  your  store. 


•  Londonderry  and  Winsome  feature 
Bigelow’s  exclusive  new  ‘‘High  Bulk”  ho¬ 
mogenized  lOO'^  wool  yarns.  ( Selected  wools, 
exclusive  Silo  Blending,  special  spinning 
process.) 

•  Award  introduces  the  new  Bigelow  lOO^r 
duPont  virgin  carpet  nylon  in  a  heavy  cut- 
pile  twist,  with  extra  wear  features,  excellent 
texture  retention  and  spectacular  color  range. 

•  Each  quality  comes  in  eleven  volume- 


•  .'Ml  three  are  priced  competitively  to  sell 
promotionally  and  at  full  mark-up  (from 
S6.95  to  $8.95), 


•  Each  has  multiple  competitive  pluses  from 
every  angle:  style,  color,  type  of  yarn,  handle, 
apparent  value  and  price. 


PEOPLE  WHO  KNOW  BUY 
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delivery  eyrie  in  hard  goods  than  in 
soft  gomls  lines.  Possibly  with  a  htid- 
get  geared  to  what  the  buyer  can  do 
for  his  department,  instead  of  only 
what  he  has  done,  he  will  he  able  to 
rover  his  regtilar  resourres  at  earh 
market  and  still  have  funds  for  look¬ 
ing  into  lines  that  wotdd  make  gootl 
additions  to  his  assortment. 

Not  every  new  line  involves  a  large 
investment.  There  are  high  tpiality 
lines  that  the  store  ran  handle  with 
only  a  small  assortment  on  the  floor. 
These  lines  are  usually  sold  by  the 
derorating  staff,  and  ordered  as  sold 
from  the  manufarttirer.  One  surh 
mantifarturer  reports  that  several  of 
his  department  store  arrounts  get  1.5 
or  20  turns  a  year  on  his  merrhandise 
—hut  he  thinks  they  rotdd  dr)  better 
if  the  stores  made  an  effort  to  trade 
riistomers  up.  I'oo  nuirh  of  the  fam- 
ilv  inrome  grtes  for  expensive  ears,  and 
too  little  for  the  furniture,  he  savs. 


and  suggests  that  exposing  riistomers 
to  goorl  furniture  woulrl  in  itself  go  a 
long  way  triwarrl  rorreeting  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

Showrooms.  When  the  t|uestion  of 
top  prieerl  lines  comes  up,  so  rloes  the 
rpiestion  r)f  showroom  competition. 
The  resource  mentirmerl  ahrive  points 
out,  hriwever,  that  a  store’s  rlecorating 
rlepartment  has  the  arlvautage  r)f  hav¬ 
ing  merchaiulise  to  show  anti  a  rrerlit 
rlepartment  to  hack  it  up.  The  tleco- 
ratrir  using  a  showroom  usuallv  has  to 
get  a  substantial  cash  atlvance  from 
the  customer;  the  store’s  rlecorating 
rlepartment,  whether  it  has  the  mer- 
chantlise  on  the  flririr  or  uses  a  show- 
rorim  ruitsirle,  is  not  so  hanrlicapperl. 

.Mthotigh  most  of  the  stores  coriper- 
ating  in  this  survey  have  shriwroom 
competition  in  their  cities,  few  r)f  them 
seem  perturherl  ahriiit  it.  .\n  earlier 
sturly  by  the  NRM.\  Merchandising 


Division,  reportetl  in  Storks  (.\pri| 
1959),  however,  highlights  a  significant 
point;  "It  is  estimaterl  that  river  four 
million  custrimers  are  buying  through 
20,000  interirir  decorators.  .  .  .  Ten 
years  ago,  one-third  of  the  wholesale 
sales  were  from  showrooms  and  two- 
thirtls  from  road  salesmen.  Trxlay 
these  percentages  are  almost  exactlv 
reversed.’’ 

Some  stores  set  up  showrooms  of 
their  own,  either  on  their  selling  floor 
for  their  own  exclusive  use,  or  on  the 
outside,  for  use  of  others  also,  (’.auses 
for  dissatisfaction  with  the  usual  show¬ 
room,  not  owned  by  the  store  itself, 
are  summed  up  by  one  buyer;  “Legiti¬ 
mate  showrooms  are  fine,  but  too  mam 
of  them  will  sell  the  customer  without 
seiuling  back  to  the  retail  outlet.  Thev 
also  do  business  with  anyone  and 
everyone,  which  is  detrimental  to 
legitimate  stores.  Many  of  the  legiti¬ 
mate  showrooms  are  beginning  to 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Furniture  and  bedding  departments  can  improve  volume  and  profit  if  the)^  will  .  .  . 


Stop  Trading  the  Customer  Down 

Promotions,  display,  selling,  and  assortments 
tend  to  give  the  customer  little  chance  to  buy 
quality  merchandise.  Stores  that  feature  quality 
usually  make  better  profits,  because  handling 
and  delivery  costs  remain  low  in  proportion  to 
the  volume  on  higher  average  sales. 

Work  Up  Non-Price  Promotions 

Promotions  on  a  fashion  theme  have  broad 
appeal,  bring  traffic,  sell  goods  at  full  price  in 
furniture  and  other  departments,  both  related 
and  unrelated.  Furniture,  bedding  and  fabric 
resources  and  fiber  producers  offer  ideas. 


Have  Displays  That  Sell  | 

This  means  striking  a  balance  on  the  floor  be-  | 

tween  displays  that  assemble  all  items  of  one  I 

kind  for  quick  selection  and  those  that  show  | 

groups  of  items  as  they  might  appear  in  the  | 

home.  The  customer  needs  both  types  of  display  i 

to  help  her  make  up  her  mind.  I 

I 

Plan  for  Growth  I 

If  the  buyer  is  still  working  with  a  budget  based  I 
on  past  performance,  without  allowance  for  de-  I 
livery  time,  without  allowance  for  filling  gaps  in  | 
his  assortment,  he  can  hardly  try  out  new  sources 
or  reach  new  heights  in  volume. 


Improve  the  Selling  on  the  Floor 

The  salesman  is  the  key  to  better  selling,  to  trading  up,  to  fewer  returns. 
If  his  education  is  inadequate,  if  his  compensation  plan  gives  him  incentives 
to  sell  price  instead  of  quality,  it  may  be  time  for  management  to  step  in  and 
work  out  a  program  to  eliminate  present  faults. 
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charge  such  a  high  percentage  for  their 
services  as  to  make  many  of  their 
prices  piohihitive  to  the  retailer.” 

A  suggestion  for  how  to  have  a  top 
price  line  anti  yet  not  he  plaguetl  by 
the  decorator  problem:  Ciet  an  exclu¬ 
sive!  There  are  lines  that  select  anti 
service  their  retail  outlets  with  ex¬ 
treme  tare:  one  even  goes  to  the 
trouble  of  maintaining  a  steering  com¬ 
mittee  of  retailers  to  help  shape  poli¬ 
ties.  Anti  there  are  also  intlivitlual 
items,  like  one  line  of  comfort  (hairs, 
that  will  give  a  store  a  “territory”  if 
it  sets  up  a  suitable  shop  and  produces 
enough  l)usincss. 

Workroom  Costs.  On  the  subject  of 
dosing  profit  leaks,  a  case  history  is 
offered  by  one  buying  office  to  show 
why  workroom  costs  remain  high.  Our 
story  concerns  a  well  (»peratetl  work¬ 
room  whose  high  costs  apparently 
stemmed  from  the  practice  of  tiot 
tharging  merchandise  defects  back  to 
the  resource.  The  president,  hearing 
that  others  did  make  such  charges, 
asked  his  superintendent  to  investi¬ 
gate.  He  did  not,  however,  follow  the 
investigation  himself. 

Analy/ing  every  damage  that  passed 
through  its  hands,  the  workroom  found 
a  significant  juoportion  originating  in 
manufacturing  defects;  it  also  found 
that  some  resources  had  much  worse 
records  than  others  on  this  score.  But 
when  it  came  to  writing  the  careless 
resources  or  charging  them  back,  the 
merchandising  division  refused  its  per¬ 
mission.  As  a  compromise,  it  suggested 
that  the  workroom  get  the  buyer’s  okay 
in  each  and  every  case  where  the  re¬ 
source  seemed  at  fault.  But  the  buyer, 
usually  in  the  market  or  on  the  selling 
floor,  was  seldom  available  at  the  work¬ 
room,  located  in  another  building. 
After  six  or  eight  months,  when  the 
president  again  bethought  himself  of 
the  problem,  there  had  been  much  dis- 
nissed  and  nothing  done. 

The  moral?  If  two  divisions  of  the 
store  are  locking  horns  over  a  cost  re- 
(luctioti  problem,  only  a  step-by-step 
investigation  by  management  itself 
will  resolve  the  issue. 


Reprints  of  this  report  on 
Furniture  &  Bedding  are 
nx'ailahle  at  35  rents. 


Liberty  Mutual’s  answer 
to  spiraling  insurance  costs: 


Liberty  Mutual  believes  that  the  best  way  for  you  to 
cut  your  compensation  insurance  costs  is  to  prevent  acci¬ 
dents  and  losses  in  your  stores.  To  help  you  in  this  job, 
we  can  make  available  a  broad  range  of  special  resources. 

This  is  Liberty’s  protection  in  depth.  It  includes:  two 
rehabilitation  centers  for  speeding  the  recovery  and  re¬ 
turn  to  work  of  severely  injured  employees  of  policy¬ 
holders;  a  direct  claims  service;  a  staff  of  industrial 
hygienists  who  can  check  invisible  hazards  in  your  store 
before  they  become  serious.  Each  of  these  services  is 
backed  by  the  experience  and  dollars  of  the  largest  writer 
of  workmen’s  compensation  insurance. 

Liberty’s  protection  in  depth  has  meant  two-way  sav¬ 
ings  for  hundreds  of  store  owners:  money  saved  through 
reduced  rates,  and  cash  dividends.  Liberty  has  returned 
over  $491  million  in  dividends  to  policyholders  since 
1912.  To  find  out  how  protection  in  depth  can  now  help 
you,  write  or  phone  our  nearest  branch  office  or  our  home 
office  in  Boston. 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  •  LIBERTY  MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  •  HOME  OFFICE;  BOSTON 
Busintss  Insurance;  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Liability,  Group  Accident  and  Health,  Fire,  Fleet  end  Crime 
Personal  Insurance:  Automobile.  Fire,  Inland  Marine.  Burglary.  Homeowners' 


Look,  for  more  from 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 

...the  company  that  stands  by  you 
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QUESTIONS  and  ANSWERS 


Stores’  Practices  in 
Computing  Anticipation 


Answering  questions— chiefly 
from  stores,  but  often  from 
resources  as  well— Is  one  of  the  main 
occupations  of  the  NRMA.  From 
time  to  time,  STORES  will  publish 
question -and -answer  correspond¬ 
ence  concerning  problems  or  situa¬ 
tions  of  general  Interest.  The  letter 
that  follows,  from  a  manufacturer, 
requested  Information  about  antici¬ 
pation  practices,  and  was  answered 
by  Sam  Flanel,  general  manager 
of  the  Controllers'  Congress,  NRMA. 

A  Manufacturer  Writes:  We  wish  to 
rontinue  to  allow  our  customers  antic¬ 
ipation  privileges,  but  we  find  such  a 
divergence  of  opinion  that  we  have 
almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
many  define  certain  practices  to  suit 
their  individual  convenience. 

Ihifortunately,  we  have  been  unable 
to  find  any  established  or  published 
authority  for  reference. 

Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  re¬ 
view  the  following  and  advise  us  of 
your  understanding  of  the  most  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  method  of  computing 
anticipation  in  each  instance? 

Question  1:  Is  anticipation  computed 
on  the  net  or  gross  amount  of  an  in¬ 
voice  before  cash  discount,  or  net  after 
discount? 

Example:  A  supplier’s  invoice  is 
rendered  for  $1,000.00  with  terms 
of  .$/10  EOM.  Is  anticipation  to 
be  computed  on  $1,000.00  or  $970 
($1,000.00  less  3  per  cent)? 

Answer:  When  anticipation  is  in- 
voJx’cd,  the  store  prepays  the  net 
amount  due  the  uendor.  In  other 
words,  the  store  is  prepaying  the  in- 
voice  after  cash  discount  has  been  de¬ 
ducted. 


Question  2:  Does  additional  dating 
necessarily  mean  an  additional  period 
for  computing  anticipation? 

Example:  The  same  invoice  de¬ 
scribed  in  Question  No.  1  was  dat¬ 
ed  August  1.  The  purchaser  plead¬ 
ed  hardship  under  normal  EOM 
terms  (due  September  10)  and  was 
granted  an  additional  .30  days 
dating  (making  due  October  10). 
However,  the  purchaser  then  de¬ 
cided  to  remit  immediately,  (a)  Is 
he  entitled  to  compute  anticipa¬ 
tion  to  the  normal  date  due  (Sep¬ 
tember  10),  or  (b))  should  he  be 
entitled  to  compute  anticipation 
to  the  extended  due  date  (Octo¬ 
ber  10)? 

Answer:  When  the  manufacturer 

grants  additional  dating,  the  retailer 
is  entitled  to  anticipation  if  payment 
is  made  in  advance  of  the  extended 
due  date.  In  support  of  this  conten¬ 
tion  I  refer  you  to  The  Accountant’s 
Handbook,  third  edition,  by  W.  A. 
Paton,  page  1422. 

Hoxvever,  where  the  additional  dat¬ 
ing  is  the  result  of  a  plea  of  hardship 
and  a  special  exception  is  made  for 
this  retailer,  then  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  it  would  not  be  in  order  for  antic¬ 
ipation  to  be  taken. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  advance 
dating  is  offered  by  the  manufacturer 
to  all  retailers  as  part  of  his  selling 
effort,  then  anticipation  on  advance 
dated  invoices  would  be  in  order. 

Question  3:  Is  anticipation  computed 
on  full  invoice  value  or  the  net  amount 
of  cash  exchanging  hands  when  credits 
are  involved? 

Example:  When  paying  an 
August  1,  invoice,  $1,000.00  Net 
10  EOM,  a  store  was  entitled 
to  tleduct  a  $600.00  merchandise 
credit  for  a  June  return,  acceptetl 


as  an  accommodation  by  the  sup¬ 
plier,  of  merchandise  originally 
purchased  in  January  under  the 
same  Net  10  EOM  terms.  Is  antic¬ 
ipation  computed  on  the  full  gross 
invoice  amount,  $1,000.00,  or  only 
on  the  net  cash  paid,  $400.00? 

Answer:  My  answer  to  this  question 
would  depend  upon  the  reason  for  the 
return  of  the  merchandise.  Where 
merchandise  is  being  returned  for 
cause,  I  think  the  store  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  figure  anticipation  on  the  in¬ 
voice  amount,  $1,000.00  in  your  exam¬ 
ple.  I  say  this  because  the  store  has, 
even  previous  to  the  shipment,  actual¬ 
ly  advance  paid  $600  of  the  total 
amount  due  ivhen  payment  was  made 
for  the  previous  purchase. 

Where,  however,  the  merchandise  is 
accepted  by  the  vendor  as  an  accom¬ 
modation  to  the  retailer,  even  though 
the  same  condition  of  prepayment  of 
part  of  the  amount  due  exists  in  the 
form  of  a  credit  due  the  store,  it  is 
my  feeling  that  in  fairness  and  consid¬ 
eration  for  the  manufacturer's  cooper¬ 
ation  the  store  ivould  be  well  advised 
to  take  anticipation  on  the  net  amount 
being  transmitted. 

Question  4:  If  the  $600  credit  referred 
to  in  the  above  example  were  a  coop 
erative  advertising  credit,  should  the 
computation  be  altered  in  any  way? 

Example:  When  paying  an 
August  1,  $1,000  Net  10  EOM  in¬ 
voice  the  purchaser  was  entitled 
to  deduct  a  $600  cooperative  al¬ 
lowance.  Is  anticipation  comput¬ 
ed  on  $1,000  or  only  on  the  net 
cash  paid,  $400? 

Answer:  I  feel  that  where  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  alloxving  a  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  credit  anticipation  should  be 
computed  on  the  net  amount  being 
transmitted. 
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H.  H.  Bennett  Will  Receiue  NRMA  Gold  AuHird 


The  Association's  Gold  Medal  for  Distinguished  Service  to 
:i<  the  Retail  Craft  will  be  presented  to  Harold  H.  Bennett,  presi- 
;  dent  of  ZCMI,  at  the  banquet  held  on  January  13th  during 
4  the  49th  annual  NRMA  convention.  A.  W.  Hughes,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  J.  C.  Penney  Company  and  chairman  of  the 
4  NRMA  Awards  Committee,  made  the  announcement  this 
I  month,  following  the  meeting  of  the  Association's  board  of 
I  directors  in  Denver. 

I  The  board  also  voted  to  award  silver  plaques  to  Ephraim 
:  Freedman,  director  of  Macy's  Bureau  of  Standards,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  outstanding  accomplishments  as  chairman  of  the 
NRMA  Technical  Committee;  to  Kenneth  P.  Mages,  partner  in 


Touche,  Niven,  Bailey  &  Smart,  for  his  many  contributions  as  a 
consultant  to  the  retail  trade,  and  to  Benjamin  M.  Parker, 
Parker  &  Parker,  Atlanta,  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
service  and  leadership  as  chairman  of  the  NRMA  Taxation 
Committee. 

Harold  Bennett  has  been  active  in  the  NRMA  as  director, 
vice  president  or  committee  chairman  in  almost  every  year 
since  1945.  In  1957  he  delivered  the  feature  address  at  the 
47th  annual  convention,  a  widely  quoted  paper  on  the  de¬ 
partment  store's  position,  responsibilities  and  future  in  the 
American  economy.  He  is  currently  a  vice  president  of  the 
Association  and  a  member  of  its  Careers  Committee. 


NRMA  RETAIL  CLINIC 


Retailing's  Public  Relations  Needs 


MTHE  public’s  unenlightened  opin- 

I  ion  of  retailing  and  retailers  rep¬ 
resents  a  major  danger  to  our  indus¬ 
try,”  NRMA  president  Nathan  J.  Gold 
told  the  audience  assembled  for  the 
regional  retail  clinic  in  Denver  last 
'  month.  ‘‘The  NRMA,”  he  said,  ‘‘is 
about  to  embark  on  the  long-needed 
job  of  spearheading  our  entire  indus¬ 
try  towards  a  more  enlightened  ap¬ 
proach  to  its  public  relations.  .  .  . 
What  we  do  and  what  we  are,  and 
what  the  public  thinks  we  do  and  are, 
are  two  tlifferent  matters  in  too  many 
communities.  We  have  not  been  get¬ 
ting  our  story  across.” 

.Another  speaker  on  the  Clinic  pro¬ 
gram,  .Spencer  C.  Valmy,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  Colgate  Palmolive 
Ciompany,  said  that  the  ‘‘two  major 
items  in  the  retailer’s  future  are  the 
battle  for  the  discretionary  dollar  and 
the  need  to  protect  the  downtown 
district.” 

‘‘Let  us  realize,”  he  continued,  ‘‘that 
there  is  no  law  which  says  that  this 
huge  volume  of  dollars  appearing 
under  the  heading  of  ‘discretionary 
spending’  have  to  be  actually  spent. 
The  banks,  the  mutual  investment 
funds,  the  insurance  companies,  the 
teal  estate  enterprises,  the  car  manu¬ 
facturers  and  many  others  are,  all  of 
them,  in  direct  competition  with  you 


in  this  battle.  And  let  me  tell  you— all 
of  them  are  well  ahead  of  you  in  recog¬ 
nizing  that  public  relations  is  a  vital 
part  of  their  future  effort.” 

John  Hazen,  NRMA’s  vice  president 
for  government  affairs,  added  another 
to  Mr.  Valmy’s  list  of  the  competitors 
that  retailers  must  meet:  the  federal 
government,  which  he  said  is  subsidiz¬ 
ing  unfair  and  ruthless  competition  in 
the  form  of  (1)  post  exchanges,  (2) 
home  builders  who  include  home  fur¬ 
nishings  merchandise  in  long-term 
FHA  financing,  and  (3)  tax-exempt 
cooperatives. 

Ohren  .Smulian,  president  of  Fhe 
Froug  Cajmpany  of  Tulsa,  urged  the 
small  store  owner  to  create  big  plans 
and  long-range  plans,  and  not  to  fear 
debt  that  is  incurred  for  improved 
service  or  justihed  expansion. 

.Another  speaker  on  a  program  that 
covered  most  aspects  of  store  operation 
was  Howard  P.  Abrahams,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Felevision  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  who  said  that  television  is 
the  ideal  retail  advertising  medium 
because  it  ‘‘works  in  the  homes  of  your 
customers  42  hours  a  week.”  Retail¬ 
ers  who  fail  to  use  television’s  advan¬ 
tages  are  simply  trying  to  reach  today’s 
customers  with  yesterday’s  methods, 
said  Mr.  Abrahams. 

Kenneth  P.  Mages  of 'Louche,  Niven. 


Bailey  &  Smart  talked  on  retail  finan¬ 
cial  management,  and  W.  G.  Johnson 
of  the  National  Safety  Council  on 
traffic  safety. 

Philip  J.  Zeller,  Jr.,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Toledo  Downtown  Asso¬ 
ciation,  told  the  Clinic  that  if  Toledo’s 
temporary  four-block  mall  were  to  be 
made  a  permanent  fixture  of  down¬ 
town  the  cost  would  be  about  $300,000. 
If  the  four-block  experiment  were  ex¬ 
tended  to  more  locations  in  downtown, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  ring  the  area 
with  peripheral  parking.  A  consulting 
firm  has  been  engaged  to  do  an  eco¬ 
nomic  study  to  determine  what  typie 
and  number  of  malls  the  city  should 
have  and  particularly  what  olf-street 
parking  would  be  recjuired. 

The  Denver  Retail  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  co-sponsor  of  the  (dinic, 
and  its  president,  Louis  E.  (Chance  of 
the  F.  VV.  AVoolworth  (knnpany,  de¬ 
livered  an  address  of  welcome.  The 
Denver  Group,  headed  by  Mr,  Chance, 
manager  Carroll  Pond,  and  Myron 
Neusteter,  president  of  Neusteter’s  and 
a  member  of  the  NRMA  board,  were 
hosts  to  the  NRMA  directors,  who  held 
their  fall  meeting  on  October  27th, 
the  day  after  the  Clinic. 

Complete  proceedings  of  the  Retail 
(dinic  are  to  l)e  published  by  the 
NRMA  soon. 


November,  1959 
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Holu  the  Federal  Gooernment 
Supports  Unfair  Competition 

By  John  Hazen 

Vice  President  for  Government  Affairs,  NRMA 


►  Excerpts  from  Mr.  Hazen's  adddess 
at  the  NRMA  Retail  Clinic,  October  26th 

UNFAIR  competition  is  a  term 
that  rovers  a  multitude  of  evils. 
One  such  unfair  competitor  is  a  huge 
and  successful  retailer  who  neither 
advertises  nor  contributes  his  figures 
to  our  MOR.  This  one  can  make  real 
money,  and  with  only  a  seven  per  cent 
markup.  How  does  he  do  it?  Easily. 

Part  of  the  cost  of  his  sales  help  is 
|)icked  up  by  someone  else.  Many  of 
his  buildings,  and  his  heat,  light,  and 
even  power,  are  costing  him  very  little, 
if  anything.  Then  too,  in  another  area 
he  can  olfer  .^0-year  extended  payment 
plans  on  fans,  curtains,  awnings, 
ranges,  and  a  hundred  other  items. 
.\nd  then  again,  becau.se  of  this  com¬ 
petition,  another  hybrid  competitor 
is  spawned  and  fed  through  his  protec¬ 
tion.  whereby  this  new  competitor 
fjays  about  20  per  cent  of  the  taxes 
that  y«)u  have  to  pay. 

You  might  comment  here  that  I  am 
dealing  in  fantasy,  but  I’m  not.  I  am 
talking  about  a  ruthless  competitor, 
the  federal  government.  Directly  and 
indirectly,  the  funds  of  the  federal 
Treasury  are  used  to  give  the  retailers 
of  this  country  competition  that  runs 
into  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
tlollars. 

The  Post  Exchanges.  One  of  these 
specific  areas  is  the  military  store,  the 
post  exchange,  which  now  has  sales  of 
about  SlOO  million  annually. 

There  are  now  65,000  people  on  the 
PX  payrolls,  many  of  them  assigned 
to  this  work  by  the  military.  No  longer 
do  they  carry  just  items  of  convenience 
and  necessity,  as  formerly,  and  as  re¬ 
quired  by  law;  they  are  full-blown 
stores,  with  fine  buildings,  good  serv¬ 
ice,  and  markups  as  low  as  seven  per 
cent— markups  which  can  murder  any 
retailer  in  the  area.  This  unfair  ad¬ 


vantage  is  secured  by  direct  and  indi¬ 
rect  government  subsidies  too  num¬ 
erous  to  mention  here. 

We  would  like  to  have  the  answers 
to  the  questions  propounded  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Douglas  recently— that  is,  why  we 
have  269  military  stores  in  this  coun¬ 
try  doing  a  volume  of  $400  million 
annually;  why  we  have  the  equivalent 
of  two  full  combat  regiments  assigned 
to  selling  goods  in  these  stores:  and 
why  $17  million  in  appropriated  funds 
goes  to  pay  their  salaries.  We  hope 
to  learn  the  answers  soon.  You  can  be 
a.ssured  that  NRM.\  will  be  supply¬ 
ing  Senator  Douglas  with  additional 
facts. 

Merchandise  in  FHA  Mortgages.  Now 

another  governmental  interference 
with  healthy  retail  marketing  comes 
from  the  Federal  Housing  Administra¬ 
tion.  FH.\  through  its  present  policies 
represents  what  we  believe  to  be  not 
only  unfair  competition  but  an  un¬ 
questioned  violation  of  what  we  un¬ 
derstand  to  be  the  role  of  government. 
Fhis  agency  came  into  being  as  a 
stabilizing  force  in  the  home  mortgage 
markets  but,  as  all  elements  of  bureau- 
racy  tend  to  do,  the  agency  has  ex¬ 
panded  far  beyond  its  original  scope. 

If  your  store  is  located  near  a 
housing  development  financed  by  tax 
money,  the  only  items  you  have  a 
chance  of  .selling  to  these  new  home 
owners,  we  can  tell  you,  will  be  a  few 
pieces  of  china,  a  few  items  of  furni¬ 
ture,  or  some  linen.  Every  other  item 
that  the  new  home  owners  will  need 
or  think  they  need,  or  some  builder 
convinces  them  they  need,  will  be  sold 
to  them  and  put  under  the  mortgage, 
and  the  buyer  will  pay  the  bill  over 
a  .SO-year  period. 

Certainly  we  have  no  argument  over 
including  basic  items  as  security  for 
the  mortgage;  but  when  our  govern¬ 
ment  uses  public  funds  to  divert  trade 


from  normal  channels,  besides  saddling 
young  home  owners  with  30-yea i  debts 
for  items  whose  life  expectancy  .it  l)est 
is  three  to  five  years,  we  raise  our 
voices  in  complaint. 

Only  last  year,  we  succeeded  in  con¬ 
vincing  the  agency  that  floor  coverings 
and  draperies  should  not  be  added  to 
the  list,  which  already  includes  air 
conditioners,  water  softeners,  kitchen 
mixers,  curtains,  Venetian  blinds,  re¬ 
frigerators,  washers  and  driers,  elect- 
trical  controls  for  garage  doors, 
screens,  and  a  host  of  other  items.  We 
ask  only  that  the  items  for  mortgage 
security  he  confined  to  those  products 
whose  life  expectancy  is  comparable  to 
the  life  of  the  mortgage. 

Tax-Escaping  Co-ops.  This  leads  us  to 
another  form  of  unfair  competition, 
which  has  been  nurtured  by  our  federal 
government  by  a  gimmick  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  tax  structure.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
co-ops.  I  mention  this  form  of  com¬ 
petition  only  because  the  retail  co-ops 
in  1959  have  grown  to  such  an  extent 
that  Congress  was  asked  last  year  and 
will  again  be  asked  this  year  to  face 
this  issue  and  come  up  with  the  proper 
solution.  We  have  here  a  hybrid  form 
of  business  structure  developed  solely 
to  avoid  paying  taxes  that  competitors 
must  pay,  or  else. 

It  seems  almost  unbelievable,  in  a 
land  that  boasts  of  freedom  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  that  we  have  allowed  hundreds 
of  business  enterprises  to  escape  pay¬ 
ing  their  fair  share  of  the  tax  load  be- 
cau.se  of  a  “loophole”  in  our  laws.  We 
are  talking  about  big  money  here, 
something  close  to  .$.500  million.  By 
means  of  scrip  or  other  documents, 
co-ops  have  been  avoiding  their  part 
of  the  load. 

Congress  nosv  has  a  bill  before  it 
that  was  recommended  by  the  .Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  which,  although 
not  a  complete  answer,  would  be  a 
move  in  the  right  direction.  This  bill 
woidd  make  it  necessary  for  the  (o-op 
to  place  a  face  value  upon  the  paper 
that  is  distributed.  The  scrip  would 
bear  interest  at  four  per  cent  per  an¬ 
num  and  be  required  to  be  redeemed 
by  the  co-op  at  face  value  within  three 
years  of  issuance.  The  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  consider 
this  bill  at  hearings  this  month. 
NRMA  will  be  there  and  will  be 
heard. 
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Legislatiue  Program  for  I960 


ON  liie  l)right  side  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  picture  in  1959  was  the  pas¬ 
sage  ot  the  (iiiffin-Landruin  labor  re¬ 
form  bill,  a  measure  far  stronger  in  its 
restrictions  of  certain  phases  of  labor 
union  activities  than  veteran  observ¬ 
ers  of  the  Washington  scene  ever 
dreamed  (ould  Ire  passed.  But  the  bill 
is  now  the  law  of  the  laud. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  giant 
step  forward  it  is  not  the  total  answer 
to  onr  labor  problems.  Witness  the 
steel  stiike  and  dock  strikes.  VV^e  still 
have  work  to  do,  not  to  outlay  strikes, 
but  to  make  certain  that  the  demo- 
(latic  proresses  apply  to  the  function¬ 
ing  of  unions  in  this  country. 

FISA  Exemption.  I'he  passage  of  the 
labor  reform  bill  places  the  retail  ex¬ 
emption  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  .\ct  in  greater  jeopardy.  Labor 
unions,  smarting  under  the  defeat  on 
labor  legislation  this  year  and  trying 
to  save  face  and  build  up  the  prestige 
of  their  leadership,  will  be  back  in 
I960  in  greater  force  to  regain  some 
of  the  ground  they  lost.  The  morsel 
which  will  do  the  job  would  be  a 
broader  wage-hour  law;  and  the  many 
members  of  Congress  who  owe  their 
seats  in  a  large  part  to  union  support 
are  certain  to  be  more  cooperative  and 
aggressive.  On  top  of  all  this  is  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  have  the  allies  we 
had  in  the  labor  reform  fight.  That 
|x)rtion  of  the  business  community 
already  covered  by  the  minimum  wage 
and  hour  provisions  has  no  interest  in 
this  fight.  Even  the  Administration 
has  come  out  for  extension. 

Therefore,  retailing  must,  from  now 
until  January,  if  it  is  to  avoid  govern¬ 
ment  intervention,  tell  its  story  clearly 
and  as  often  as  possible  to  members  of 
Congress  while  they  are  at  home. 

You  know  why  you  should  not  be 
covered.  You  know  that  the  drafters 
of  the  original  wage-hour  Act  declared 
that  retailers  are  not  engaged  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  hence  should  not  be 
covered.  You  know  that  retailers  must 
pay  the  “going  rate”  in  their  commu¬ 
nities;  that  their  employees  work  un¬ 
der  conditions  far  different  from  those 
in  manufacturing. 

Tell  the  story  of  the  tionproductive 
time  of  your  employees.  Tell  the  story 
of  the  1,800,000  retail  establishments 


and  of  the  impractical,  costly  and  need¬ 
less  task  that  would  fall  to  government 
in  trying  to  impose  and  police  federal 
wage-hour  standards.  Make  certain 
that  your  respective  legislators  obtain 
a  clear  picture  of  the  varying  economic 
conditions  that  prevail  throughout  the 
.50  states  of  the  union,  and  that  they 
know'  an  attempt  to  establish  stand¬ 
ards  that  would  apply  to  every  com¬ 
munity  would  result  in  nothing  less 
than  chaos.  The  eitactment  of  such 
legislation  is  not  the  function  of  the 
federal  government. 

National  Sales  Tax.  Retailers  have 
always  been  opposed  to  the  imposition 
of  a  national  sales  or  consumption  tax. 
For  many  years,  as  you  know,  manu¬ 
facturing  groups  and  politicians  have 
been  toying  with  the  idea  of  repealing 
the  present  selective  excise  tax  system, 
and  replacing  it  with  an  across-the- 
board  sales  tax  imposed  upon  all 
manufactured  goods. 

We  have  met  this  challenge  before, 
and  each  time  the  logic  of  retailing’s 
arguments  have  convinced  C’.ongrcss 
that  this  type  of  tax  would  do  great 
harm. 

Last  year  several  persons  high  in  the 
.Administration  sent  up  trial  balloons 
on  a  sales  tax  propcjsal.  'Fheir  public 
utterances  were  obviously  to  test  pub¬ 
lic  opinion. 

You  know  all  the  arguments  against 
this  plan;  I  need  not  spell  them  out, 
except  to  say  that  a  national  sales  tax 
would  provide  the  greatest  source  of 
spendable  cash  atiy  group  of  poli¬ 
ticians  in  history  have  had  at  their 
disposal. 

\Vc  will  readily  agree  with  all  the 
reasons  the  proponents  put  forth  as  to 
why  the  present  system  of  selective 
excises  is  unfair  and  inecpiitable,  but 
we  catt  not  agree  that  trading  excises 
on  four  groups  of  consumer  goods  for 
a  tax  at  a  lesser  rate  ou  thousands  of 
items  is  a  good  trade. 

.A  task  force  of  the  Republican  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Program  and  Progress  has 
set  forth  a  strong  proposal  for  a  na¬ 
tional  sales  tax.  The  report  said  in 
part,  “Congress  should  consider  con¬ 
verting  our  present  selective  excises 
...  to  a  more  broadly  based  tax  at  a 
substantially  lower  rate  than  those  in 
effect.” 


I'his  proposal  coidd  easily  find  its 
way  into  the  party  platform.  Its 
adoption  would  mean  more  spending 
through  the  medium  of  a  hidden  tax 
that  would  raise  the  price  of  all  goods 
in  this  country. 

Government  Fiscal  Policies.  Inflation 
has  become  a  word  that  is  freely 
used,  but  rarely  defined.  The  threat 
to  our  economic  health  through  the 
medium  of  inflation— that  is,  through 
the  debauching  of  our  currency— is  rec¬ 
ognized  by  more  and  more  thinking 
people. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  great  dangers 
is  that  so  many  fieople  look  ufion  in¬ 
flation  as  a  scare  word  used  by  poli¬ 
ticians  and  economists,  but  feel  really 
the  coiuitry  is  riding  on  the  crest  of  a 
wave  of  prosperity. 

The  hap|>iness  that  surrounds  so- 
called  good  times  can  turn  into  gloom 
if  we  realize  we  have  borrowed  on  the 
future,  through  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  and  by  a  shocking  increase  in 
our  federal  debt. 

The  latter  is  not  a  “bookkeeping 
item,”  as  one  labeled  it  a  number  of 
years  ago,  but  a  burden  upon  the 
nation  and  a  chattel  mortgage  on  the 
future.  The  fundamental  cause  of  in¬ 
flation  can  be  laid  at  the  dot)r  of  gov¬ 
ernment  spending  policies.  One  might 
very  well  conclude  that  inflation  is  a 
government  policy,  for  all  signs  point 
in  that  direction. 

Your  Economy  in  Government  Com¬ 
mittee  has  concerned  itself  with  un¬ 
necessary  government  spending;  but 
spending  will  continue  as  long  as 
the  |>eople  remain  silent.  This  year 
one  agency  of  the  government  spent 
,S2(M),000  lor  a  survey  to  determine 
how  many  people  fish  and  hunt,  how 
much  they  spend  for  tackle  and  other 
etpiipment.  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
that  this  item  could  have  been  elimi¬ 
nated. 

President  Gold  received  the  compli¬ 
ments  of  President  Eisenhower  for  his 
leadership  in  the  field  of  coojjeration 
in  urging  sound  economics  in  govern¬ 
ment  spending,  but  the  job  needs 
more  than  .Association  policy  to  be 
effective.  We  can  certainly  go  to  work 
as  individuals  and  scrutinize  every  ex¬ 
penditure  at  all  levels  of  government. 
We  should  avoid  asking  government 
to  do  what  we  should  do  for  our¬ 
selves. 
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The  Future  of  the  Smaller  Store 


By  Ohren  Smullan 

President,  The  Froug  Company,  Tulsa 


►  Excerpts  from  Mr.  Smulian's  address 
at  the  NRMA  Retail  Clinic,  October  26th 

A  POINT  which  has  deterred  most 
smaller  firms  from  growing  is  the 
fear  of  incurring  debt  for  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  physical  plant  or  their  ac¬ 
counts  receivable.  It  is  a  groundless 
fear,  for  my  own  firm’s  experience  has 
proveil  that  local  hanks  are  eager  to 
((Miperate  when  they  have  confidence 
in  yonr  plans.  Debt  can  be  long-range 
for  capital  expenilitures  such  as  build¬ 
ing  improvements  or  fixturing,  and 
short-range  for  financing  merchandise 
needs  and  accounts  receivable.  Your 
local  banks  will  do  both  types  of 
financing. 

Your  own  present  credit  accounts 
can  finance  further  expansion  of  ac¬ 
counts  receivable,  and  can  continue  to 
finance  them  through  the  years  as 
further  growth  materializes.  .\s  an  ex¬ 
ample,  a  store  may  have  a  line  of  credit 
at  the  local  bank,  usually  unsecured, 
for  seasonal  merchandise  financing.  In 
order  to  build  sales,  the  store  promotes 
credit  expansion  successfully.  Now  it 
finds  its  accounts  receivable  balances 
growing  rapidly,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  payout  period  of  the  accounts  is 
being  extended  because  of  the  popular 
option  or  revolving  plan  of  paying. 
More  and  more  of  the  firm’s  capital 
must  go  into  customer  accounts  under 
these  circumstances. 

A  meeting  with  a  local  banker  is 
arrangeil,  and  it  is  explained  that  the 
store  now  has  $100,000  in  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable,  against  last  year’s  $50,000. 
The  bank  will  advance  cash  on  the 
accounts  receivable  something  like 
this:  the  bank  takes  a  note  secured  by 
your  pledged  accounts,  up  to  approxi¬ 
mately  80  per  cent  of  your  accounts 
and  according  to  your  needs.  Thus 
you  have  a  loan  limit  of  $80,000.  This 
limit  varies  as  your  accounts  receiv¬ 
ables  go  up  or  down.  As  to  repayment 
of  the  loan,  some  state  laws  retpiire 
that  account  collections  be  deposited 
separately  from  other  cash  income. 
These  deposited  collections  are  credit¬ 
ed  to  your  note,  reducing  it  daily  or 


weekly  according  to  your  arrangement 
with  the  bank. 

Option  Credit  Terms.  With  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  you  can  finance  increased 
tredit  business,  it  can  be  highly  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  you  to  liberalize  terms 
of  payment  by  your  customers.  The 
tiinent  trend  is  toward  the  option 
(  harge  account,  which  allows  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  pay  the  charge  account  in 
lull  at  regtilar  monthly  billing  date, 
or  to  take  up  to  six  months  to  pav 
in  monthly  instalments.  .Additional 
charges  may  be  made  to  the  attount 
eat  h  month,  of  course.  If  the  actouni 
is  not  paid  in  full,  a  service  charge  is 
added  to  the  unpaid  balance  eadi 
month.  This  type  of  account  prodiues 
both  added  volume  and  income,  and 


has  the  further  advantage  of  enabling 
a  smaller  store  to  meet  the  compi  tition 
of  larger  firms. 

Practically  every  firm  recognizes  the 
option  charge  account  as  a  sure-fire 
business  builder  and  a  magnificent 
competitive  tool.  With  its  use  and 
revolving  financing  through  a  local 
bank,  the  small  retailer  can  be  as  good 
as  the  biggest  in  credit  facilities. 

Expansion  Financing.  Current  trends 
being  as  they  are,  it  may  well  be  that 
your  growth  plans  will  necessitate  the 
of)ening  of  one  or  more  branch  stores. 
Such  a  venture  brings  up  financing 
problems,  one  of  which  we  solved  bv 
proposing  to  our  landlord  that  he  sup¬ 
ply  a  fixture  allowance  which  will  lie 
payable  over  the  term  of  the  lease. 
For  example,  a  fixture  allowance  of 
$100,000  may  be  repaid  at  the  rate  of 
$5,000  per  year  on  the  basis  of  a  20- 
year  lease.  It  may  be  advantageous  to 
include  the  repayment  in  the  rental  so 
that  a  liability  will  not  be  shown  on 
the  financial  statement. 


Deuelop  Your  Own  Executives 


IN  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  which  are  ahead  for 
retailing,  the  small  store  merchant 
mnst  surround  himself  with  capable 
I)eople  who  can  shoulder  some  of  the 
load.  Such  assistants  may  well  be  de¬ 
veloped  from  within  your  organiza¬ 
tion.  One  of  our  salespersons  who 
showed  ability  was  made  personnel 
manager.  She  has  done  a  topflight  job 
of  reducing  selling  costs  and  strength¬ 
ening  human  relations.  One  of  our 
elevator  operators  was  transferred  to 
our  merchandise  control  office,  where 
she  is  doing  an  excellent  job.  We  took 
a  stockgirl  and  made  her  into  a  unit 
(ontrol  clerk,  with  the  additional 
duties  of  supervising  city  deliveries 
and  mail  orders  for  our  downtown 
store.  A  woman  who  started  with  us 
as  a  salesperson  was  later  advanced  to 
the  credit  department  and  now  is 
assistant  manager  of  one  of  our  branch 
stores,  doing  a  fine  job. 

Such  advancement  from  within  not 
only  encourages  those  who  receive  the 
advancement,  but  also  induces  many 
more  to  strive  to  emulate  the  success¬ 
ful.  In  addition,  the  store  head  would 
do  well  to  set  up  an  operating  com¬ 


mittee  of  his  most  respected  executives  ! 
to  help  him  arrive  at  sound  decisions,  i 

If  we  are  truly  looking  forward  to 
growth,  we  must  find  or  develop  com-  ■ 
petent  people  to  man  our  key  admini-  1 
strative  posts,  then  give  them  the  re-  ! 
sponsibility  and  the  authority  to  do  a 
top-flight  job.  Your  controller,  mer  j 
chandise  controller,  and  the  heads  of 
your  advertising,  credit  and  personnel 
departments  should  be  trained  special¬ 
ists  w’ho  also  understand  retailing  as  j 
a  whole.  As  to  delegating  responsibil 
ity  I  am  afraid  that  many  of  us  are 
too  accustomed  to  running  a  one-man 
show.  Very  often  we  may  assign  a  per¬ 
son  to  do  a  job,  then  proceed  to  do  it 
ourselves.  We  will  progress  more,  and 
live  longer,  if  we  organize,  deputize, 
and  supervise. 

.As  a  final  step,  bind  your  organiza¬ 
tion  into  a  strong  structure.  Cement 
your  people  to  your  firm  with  incen¬ 
tives  and  bonus  plans,  such  as  profit 
sharing  and  retirement  plans;  with  life 
insurance  and  health  insurance:  with 
hours  and  work  weeks  which  conform 
to  good  standards  within  our  indus¬ 
try:  with  advancement  for  the  worthy; 
and  with  square  treatment  for  all. 
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Six  Points  for  an 
Anti'inflation  Program 


The  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the 
Congress  has  been  holding  hearings 
I  to  study  ways  of  maintaining  employ¬ 
ment,  price  stability  and  economic 
growth.  Early  this  month,  Nathan  J. 
Gold,  president  of  NRMA  and  board 
chairman  of  Gold  &  Co.,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  told  the  Committee  that 
the  first  step  towards  these  objectives 
should  be  a  fiscal  and  debt  manage¬ 
ment  policy  by  the  government  that 
would  control  instead  of  stimulating 
I  inflation.  He  also  called  for  legisla- 
'  tion  to  reduce  estate  tax  burdens, 
which  threaten  the  continuity  of  small 

.L 

business  ownership.  The  text  of  his 
j.  statement  to  the  Committee  follows. 

t 

[! 

■  •• 

[',  .  ■  . 

! 

IN  the  past  two  decades  much  of  the 
individual  and  national  economic 
growth  has  been  illusory,  as  a  result 
of  the  steady  inflation.  Inflation  today 
is  the  major  peril  to  our  economic 
j  well-being.  (Contrary  to  the  opinions 
of  many,  our  present  high  standard  of 
living  is  not  a  result  of  inflation,  but 
ji  can  be  attributed  rather  to  the  benefits 
1  of  advanced  technology  and  sound 
j‘  management.  While  inflation  may  be 
b  a  cotitributing  factor,  the  truth  is  that 
we  have  continued,  during  these  past 
several  years,  to  borrow  upon  the 
future  through  the  medium  of  the  de- 
i  valuing  of  the  dollar  and  through 
rapidly  increasing  federal  debt. 
Economic  grow’th  and  maximum 
rj  employment  can  flourish  only  in  con- 
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junction  with  price  stability,  i.e.,  a 
sound  dollar  of  steady  value. 

The  Administration  and  Congress 
must  dedicate  themselves  to  a  sound 
fiscal  policy,  a  balanced  budget,  avoid¬ 
ance  of  unnecessary  spending,  and  fis¬ 
cal  and  debt  management  in  a  manner 
and  at  a  rate  of  interest  which  will 
siphon  off  funds  from  savings  institu¬ 
tions  and  other  non-bank  investors 
rather  than  through  excessive  sales  to 
banks  which  serve  to  increase  the 
money  supply  and  feed  the  fires  of 
inflation. 

Nothing  in  the  emphasis  placed  on 
avoidance  of  unnecessary  spending  is 
intended  to  restrict  in  any  way  the 
outlays  necessary  for  preservation  of 
the  national  defense  and  security  effort 
or  lor  other  essential  government  serv¬ 
ices.  It  does,  however,  imply  strict 
limitation  of  nonessential  expenditures 
for  public  works,  pork-barrel  and 
other  politically  motivated  outlays. 
Major  programs  such  as  the  federal 
highway  program  must  continue  to  be 
self-supporting  through  gasoline  tax 
increases  of  amount  and  duration  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  scope  of  the  program. 

Wages  and  Inflation.  Our  national 
econcmiy,  if  it  is  to  be  healthful,  must 
depend  upon  mass  prcKluction  and  dis¬ 
tribution  at  the  lowest  possible  unit 
cost.  W'^ages  in  the  retail  and  service 
trades,  as  in  many  other  industries, 
have  continued  to  rise  more  rapidly 
than  employee  productivity. 

The  trend  of  negotiated  wage  in¬ 
creases  not  justified  by  increase  in  pro¬ 
ductivity  is  a  major  cause  of  our  con¬ 
tinued  creeping  inflation.  The  prac¬ 
tice  f)f  both  management  and  unions  of 
negotiating  wage  increases  over  future 
contract  periods  without  any  positive 
insurance  of  increased  productivity 
increases  production  and  distribution 
costs  and  thereby  prices  to  the  con¬ 


sumer.  This  has  had  a  serious  infla¬ 
tionary  impact  upon  white-collar 
workers  and  the  public  generally. 

We  strongly  opftose  any  increase  in 
the  federal  minimum  wage  or  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  wage  and  hour  controls  to 
the  retail  and  service  trades.  Increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  involves  consid¬ 
erably  more  than  the  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  marginal  worker.  Every  in¬ 
crease  in  the  minimum  wage  is  auto¬ 
matically  accompanied  by  comparable 
jjercentage  increases  in  hourly  earn¬ 
ings  above  the  minimum  in  order  to 
maintain  existing  wage  differentials 
based  upon  skill  and  experience.  Such 
increases  again  disregard  the  question 
of  prcKluctivity  and  contribute  directly 
and  seriously  to  further  inflation. 

Minimum  wages  and  hours  of  work 
are  only  meaningful  at  the  local  area, 
in  relation  to  local  costs  of  living.  No 
federal  rate  can  be  established  on  a 
national  basis  which  woidd  not  be  too 
high  for  some  areas  and  too  low  for 
others.  We  hold  the  strong  opinion 
that  for  the  retail  and  service  trades 
any  regulation  of  minimum  wages 
and  maximum  hours  of  work  is  prop¬ 
erly  within  the  province  of  the  state 
rather  than  the  federal  government, 
and  any  such  controls,  if  and  when 
needed,  should  be  initiated  at  the  state 
and  local  level  rather  than  on  a  federal 
basis. 

Effect  of  Strikes,  Automation.  The 

man-hours  of  work  lost  annually  be¬ 
cause  of  strikes  are  an  economic  waste. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  new  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  will  help  minimize 
such  stoppage  of  employment. 

The  strike  issue  is  particularly 
acute  in  the  large  industries  where  the 
cessation  of  work  directly  affects  na¬ 
tional  and  public  interests.  In  such 
emergencies,  we  believe,  the  President 
should  appoint  a  fact-finding  board  as 
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soon  as  there  occurs  a  national  strike 
which,  if  continued,  would  be  against 
public  interest.  The  duties  of  this 
board  should  be  not  only  to  determine 
the  facts  but  also  to  attempt  to  bring 
about  voluntary  reconciliation  of  the 
differences.  Failing  in  this,  the  board 
should  make  its  ruulings  public  and 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  should  be  in¬ 
voked. 

Another  issue  affecting  long-range 
maximum  employment  is  the  loss  of 
work  of  some  individuals  because  of 
the  introduction  of  automation.  The 
government  should  carefully  study 
the  trends  in  automation  as  they  affect 
the  continuity  of  employment  and 
should  seek  every  means  of  trying, 
through  appropriate  training,  to  di¬ 
vert  such  affected  individuals  to  other 
sources  of  employment. 

■As  long  as  wages  continue  to  rise 
faster  than  productivity,  the  need  for 
increased  automation  will  intensify. 

Federal  Estate  Taxes  and  Their  Effect. 

Stuind  economic  growth  is  dependent 
upon  the  continued  existence  and  en¬ 
hancement  of  small  business.  All  pos¬ 
sible  steps  should  be  taken  to  insure 
that  small  business  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  grow.  One  of  the 
greatest  impediments  to  this  growth 
lies  in  our  estate  tax  laws.  A  recent 
survey  of  our  members  Ity  the  .Associ¬ 
ation  indicated  that  a  great  many  mer¬ 
gers  and  li(]uidations  in  the  retail  field 
had  as  a  contributing  cause  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  estate  tax. 

Our  studies  revealed  that  when  a 
smaller  store  interest  is  included  as  the 
principal  part  of  a  taxable  estate  an 
average  of  25  to  .^0  per  cent  of  the 
store  assets  must  be  applied  toward  the 
payment  of  estate  taxes.  It  is  obvious 
that  many  small-business  enterprises 
cannot  hope  to  survive  the  liquidation 
and  withdrawal  of  over  one  quarter  of 
their  business  assets,  particularly  the 
retail  business,  in  which  large  amounts 
of  assets  are  represented  by  inventory 
and  accounts  receivable. 

We  strongly  recommend,  therefore, 
that  legislation  be  enacted  which  will 
reduce  the  over-all  estate  tax  burden 
and  particularly  the  estate  tax  rates 
applicable  to  smaller  estates.  Also, 
further  consideration  should  be  given 
to  present  statutes  which  permit  the 
deferral  of  estate  tax  payments  by  per¬ 
mitting  lower  interest  rates  in  respect 


to  late  payments  and  the  extension  of 
the  time  limit  in  which  to  complete 
the  payment  of  the  estate  tax  liability. 

The  Effect  of  Income  and  Excise  Taxes. 

We  oppose  the  imposition  of  excise 
taxes  because  it  places  an  undue  l)ur- 
den  on  the  consuming  public  with 
lower  incomes  by  tlecreasing  the  [)ur- 
chasing  power  of  this  economic  groiqt. 
rite  result  is  a  lessening  of  demand 
for  goods  and  services,  and  a  concom¬ 
itant  lessening  of  employment  and 


|i\  another  statement,  sul)mitted  to 
the  joint  Fconomic  C^ommittee  last 
month,  ('.harles  F.  Naumann,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NRM.A  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division,  conveyed  the  .Associa¬ 
tion’s  flat  opposition  to  legislation  or 
standby  (ontrols  on  consumer  credit. 
He  said: 

“It  is  our  belief  that  government 
legulation  of  consumer  credit  is  not 
only  unnecessary  but  may  be  harmful 
to  normal  cycles  in  our  economy.  Our 
economy  is  far  more  correctly  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  prudence  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  consumer  and  the  .American  busi¬ 
nessman  than  could  ever  be  the  case 
with  government  regulation.  It  has 
long  been  recognized  that  consumers 
are  sensitive  to  changing  economic 
conditions  and  adjust  their  l)uying 
and  debt  obligations  accordingly. 

“This  was  established  not  only  by 
the  .Annual  Survey  of  Consumer  Fi¬ 
nances,  conducted  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  .Sys¬ 
tem  in  cooperation  with  the  Survey 
Research  Center  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  but  also  by  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  Study  of  Consumer  Instalment 
Credit  made  by  the  Board  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  President  and  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Council  of  Economic  .Ad¬ 
visors. 

“.An  analysis  of  consumer  credit  sta¬ 
tistics  compiled  by  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors,  Federal  Reserve  System,  [shows] 
that  the  ratio  to  disposable  income  of 
debt  for  instalment  "other  consumer 
goods  paper”  (which  included  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  store  figures)  in¬ 
creased  from  2.3  per  cent  in  1939  to 
2.7  per  cent  as  of  June  30,  1959— a  rise 
of  only  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent  for 


production.  We  therefore  urge  that 
excise  taxes  be  repealed  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Present  income  tax  rates,  both  |)er- 
sonal  and  corporate,  are  excessively 
high,  and  should  be  reduced  at  the 
earliest  moment  consistent  with  sound 
l)udgetary  practice.  Well-reasoned 
rate  reductions,  applied  on  an  equit- 
al)le  basis  calculated  to  reach  all  tax¬ 
payers  and  all  forms  of  economic  activ¬ 
ity,  will  accelerate  the  growth  and  pro 
diK  tivity  of  the  economy. 


the  past  20  years.  During  the  same  L 
period  the  ratio  of  non-instalment  1 
“charge  account”  credit  outstanding  | 
to  disposable  income  decreased  from 
2.0  per  tent  to  1.3  per  cent. 

“It  is  true  that  over-all  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  total  consumer 
outstanding.  However,  its  ratio  to  dis¬ 
posable  income  only  increased  from 
10.2  per  cent  to  14.2  per  cent  in  two 
decatles,  which  is  small  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  increase  of  our  ■ 
population  and  the  broadened  base  of 
(Ted it  users. 

“.As  for  the  quality  of  credit  extend¬ 
ed,  one  need  only  consult  bad  debt 
loss  ratios,  which  at  department  and 
specialty  stores  for  many  years  have 
remained  fairly  constant  at  less  than 
/i'li  credit 

sales.  The  largest  credit  loss  ever  ; 
experienced,  in  1932— the  depth  of 
the  depression— was  per  cent  for  ■ 

charge  accounts  and  five  per  cent  for  • 
instalment  accounts,  more  than  half  i 
of  which  was  repaid  in  subsequent  j 
years. 

“It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  economic  safeguards  and 
stabilizers  built  into  our  economy 
since  that  time,  we  will  not  experience 
a  correction  of  such  major  proportion 
in  the  future. 

“In  view  of  [these]  factors,  we  are 
therefore  opposed  to  Government  reg¬ 
ulation  of  consumer  credit— stand-by 
or  otherwise.  In  times  of  war  and  ‘ 
national  emergency  when  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  divert  prcxiuctive  capacity  to 
defense,  our  country  has  demonstrated 
repeatedly  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
can  make  the  required  adjustments  in 
business  and  the  economy.” 
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How  Stores  Promoted 
Father's  Day  in  1959 

By  Edward  Klein 

Assistant  Manager,  Merchandising  Division,  NRMA 


For  ihe  first  time  a  study  lias  been 
nunie  of  Father’s  Day  retail  news¬ 
paper  advertisements,  covering  the 
(ountry  and  all  types  of  retail  outlets. 
This  is  part  of  a  continuing  effort  of 
the  NR^fA’s  Men’s  &  Boys’  Wear 
Directors’  Special  Father’s  Day  Com¬ 
mittee  to  increase  men’s  wear  sales  for 
this  Day.  The  Father’s  Day  Council 
made  its  file  of  600  ads  (1959)  avail¬ 
able  to  the  NRMA  Group  for  analysis. 
Sidney  S.  Rosenzweig,  chairman  of  the 
\RAf.\’s  Father’s  Day  Committee,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  Group’s  appreciation  to 
Alvin  .Austin,  executive  director  of  the 
Ciouncil. 

Fashions  and  Price  Promotions:  Fash¬ 
ion,  or  brand  (name  brands  or  “pri¬ 
vate”  brands),  or  the  Day  was  sold 
by  72  [)er  cent  of  the  ads.  Twenty- 
eight  per  cent  promoted  price.  Brands 
and/or  fashion  were  featured  by  60 
[ler  cent  of  the  department  stores,  91 
|)er  cent  of  the  men’s  specialty  stores, 
51  jx'r  cent  of  the  home  furnishings 
stores,  per  cent  of  the  drug  and 
variety  stores,  and  10  per  cent  of  the 
chain  stores.  More  than  99  per  cent  of 
the  discount  store  ads  and  the  food 
stores’  non-food  ads  promoted  price. 

New  York  Caty  stores  jiromoted 
brand  and/or  fashion  in  77  per  cent 
of  their  ads  as  against  72  per  cent  for 
the  country. 


Themes:  T  heme  ads  were  run  by  27 
per  tent  of  the  department  stores,  30 
per  cent  of  the  chains,  17  per  cent  of 
the  men’s  specialty  stores,  21  per  cent 
of  the  drug  and  variety  stores,  15  jier 
cent  of  the  home  furnishings  stores, 
21  per  cent  of  the  food  stores,  and 
none  of  the  discount  stores. 

Men’s  wear  items  were  promoted  in 
80  per  cent  of  the  retailers’  newspaper 
adverti-sements  for  Father’s  Day. 

Merchandise  Categories  Advertised: 

Men’s  furnishings  items  were  featured 
or  included  in  53  per  cent  of  the  ads, 
sportswear  items  in  35  per  cent,  cloth¬ 
ing  in  14  |jer  cent.  Of  those  ads  that 
advertised  clothing,  most  had  clothing 
as  the  featured  item  with  furnishings 
and  sportswear  following  in  that  order. 
This  inclusion  of  men’s  clothing  for 
Father’s  Day  selling  was  surprising. 
(Upon  further  investigation  it  was 
learned  that  men’s  clothing  was  an 
important  factor  in  creating  .sales  in¬ 
creases.) 

Home  furnishings  items  appeared 
in  20  per  cent  of  the  ads,  and  included 
radios,  tilt-back  chairs,  lawn  mowers, 
fans,  etc.  (Becau.se  many  ads  included 
more  than  one  category  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  the  totals  exceed  100  per  cent.) 

Sporting  goods,  electric  razors,  tool 
kits,  luggage,  and  smoke  shop  items 
were  also  promoted,  but  to  a  much 


Percentage  of  Advertising 

in  Selected  Merchandise  Categories 

Men's 

Men's 

Men's 

Home 

Furnishings 

Sportswear 

Clothing 

Furnishings, 

Department  Stores 

68% 

42% 

17% 

18% 

Men's  Specialty  Stores 

57 

42 

17 

2 

Home  Furnishings  Stores 

9 

6 

— 

90 

Chains 

70 

60 

10 

20 

Drug  &  Variety  Stores 

67 

22 

— 

33 

Food  Stores 

28 

10 

— 

25 

Discount  Stores 

23 

38 

— 

69 

(It  should  be  noted  that  percentages  will  exceed  100%  at  many  ads  included  two  or  more  categories.) 


smaller  extent  than  generally  expect¬ 
ed.  Toilet  goods  items,  although  pro¬ 
moted  more  than  any  item  outside  the 
mens’  wear  category,  nevertheless  ac¬ 
counted  for  only  eight  per  cent  of  the 
advertisements.  Others  were  promoted 
in  the  following  order: 

Sporting  goods;  smoke  shop  items; 
radios;  luggage;  tilt-back  chairs;  bar¬ 
becue  items;  electric  shavers;  cameras; 
notions  department  items;  better 
watches:  tool  kits;  TV  sets;  stationery 
department  items;  fans,  and,  finally 
|)ower  lawn  mowers.  (There  had  been 
so  much  talk  about  power  mow’ers  that 
their  low  place  on  the  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  list  was  a  surprise.) 

New  York  City  stores  included  or 
featured  men’s  furnishings  in  49  jier 
cent  of  their  ads  as  against  53  per  cent 
nationally.  Sportswear  was  advertised 
in  26  jier  cent  of  the  New  York  area 
ads;  in  35  per  cent  of  the  national 
total.  Clothing  was  featured  or  in¬ 
cluded  in  nine  per  cent  of  the  New 
York  City  ads  as  against  14  [ler  cent 
nationally.  Home  furnishings  and 
other  items  were  included  in  13  per 
cent  of  the  New  York  ads,  but  in  20 
[ler  cent  of  the  national  total. 

Retail  Community  Efforts:  Some  ads 
indicated  community  tie-ins  for  Fath¬ 
er’s  Day.  This  was  particularly  evident 
in  the  (Chicago  area.  (Upon  further 
investigation  it  w’as  learned  that  the 
.AIMBW  joined  the  retail  men’s  wear 
community  to  organize  the  support  of 
all  area  trade  groups  and  form  a  spe¬ 
cial  Father’s  Day  council  with  a  full¬ 
time  coordinator.  The  successful  re¬ 
sult  is  attested  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  for  that  area,  which  reported  a 
20  per  cent  gain  in  men’s  furnishings 
sales  in  June  for  the  city.) 

Advertising  Campaign  Starting  Dates: 

Tw'enty  per  cent  of  the  total  ads  were 
run  exactly  two  weeks  before  Father’s 
Day.  Less  than  half  of  one  per  cent 
were  run  prior  to  June  7th  (tw'o  weeks 
before  the  Day). 

Gift  Certificates,  Trading  Stamps,  Etc.: 

Gift  certificates  were  featured  in  six 
fjer  cent  of  the  ads.  New  York  City 
stores  featured  or  included  certificates 
to  a  much  larger  extent  than  did  stores 
in  the  rest  of  the  country.  Trading 
stamps  were  featured  primarily  by 
food  stores,  10  per  cent  of  these  sug- 
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Retailing^s  Best  Seller! 

76/000  sold!  Another  10,000  reordered! 

The 

Buyers  Manual 

The  Handbook  of  the  Retail  industry 

41  experts  in  retailing  give  you  the  essence  of  their  experience  in 
488  jam-packed  pages  of  tremendous  daily  help  to  everybody  in 
retailing  —  store  head  —  merchandise  manager  —  experienced 
buyer  —  new  buyer  —  assistant  buyer  —  trainee  —  personnel  head 
—  college  professor  —  student  —  and  vendors,  too! 

Gordon  L.  Mallonee,  vice  president,  Milier  &  Rhoads,  Richmond,  Va., 
and  vice  chairman,  NRMA  Merchandising  Division,  says: 

"This  book  has  always  been  a  wonderful  reference  book,  but 
looking  at  the  subjects  incorporated  in  the  new  edition,  we 
feel  strongly  that  it  lends  itself  as  a  great  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  training  our  people." 

72  NRMA  members  buy  THE  BUYER'S  MANUAL  in  quantity.  They 
use  the  book  as  basic  text  in  the  training  of  junior  executives. 


Merchandising  Division  (Please  Print) 

National  Retail  Merchants  Association 
100  West  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me . copies  of  THE  BUYER'S  MANUAL.  (Member 

price:  $4.75,  plus  16c  for  handling;  non-member  price:  $10.00.) 

Bill  us .  Check  enclosed . 

NAME  .  STORE  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY . STATE . 


Make  checks  payable  to  NRAAA.  Please  add  3%  sales  tax  if  delivered  in  New  York  City. 


gesting  their  redemption  value  for] 
gift  purposes. 


Share  of  Advertisements  by  Type  of 
Store:  Of  the  ftOO  ads  studied,  de- 
partment  stores  and  men’s  specialtt 
stores  both  ran  the  same  percentage  of 
the  total  number  of  advertisements 
inn— .H8  per  cent.  Supermarkets  ac¬ 
counted  for  six  per  cent,  lionie  fur- 
nishings  stores  five  per  cent,  discount 
stores  two  per  cent,  chain  stores  slight¬ 
ly  less  than  two  per  cent,  drtig  and 
variety  stores  one  and  one-half  per 
cent,  and  all  other  stores  eight  |)er 
cent. 
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Institutional  or  Prestige  Advertist- 
ments:  Institutional  ads,  referring  to 
Father’s  Day  but  not  listing  items  or 
including  gift  certificate  information, 
were  few.  Of  these  few,  department 
stores  accounted  for  65  per  cent  and 


men’s  specialty  stores  for  .S5  per  cent. 


Imports:  Import  items  were  featured 
or  included  in  slightly  less  than  three 
per  cent  of  the  advertisements.  It  was 
noted,  however,  that  larger  volume 
stores  featured  imports  more  than 
smaller  ones.  These  same  stores,  in 
most  instances,  repeated  ads  with  im¬ 
port  items.  Only  one  |)er  cent  of  the 
store  ads  outside  of  New  York  City  in¬ 
cluded  or  featured  imports. 


Souvenirs:  Souvenirs  such  as  trophies 
inscribed  “To  'Fhe  Cireatest  Dad.” 
greeting  cards,  Polaroid  picture  of  the 
giver,  belts,  shoe  shine  kits,  free  movie 
tickets,  free  wrapping  for  gifts,  etc., 
were  used  iti  only  two  atid  otic-half 
per  cent  of  the  ads.  Most  souvenirs  or 
gifts  were  given  in  stores  outside  of  the 
New  York  (’.ity  area.  Of  the  total 
stores  outside  this  area,  six  out  of 
IDO  issued  souvenirs.  Souvenirs  were 
issued  bv  three  per  cent  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  one  per  cent  of  the  spe- 
( ialty  stores,  five  per  cent  of  the  focxl 
stores  and  three  per  cent  of  the  home 
furnishings  stores. 
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Contests  and  Prizes:  Contests  and 
prizes,  mostly  to  children  upon  regis¬ 
tration,  included  boats  (tying  in  with 
such  themes  as  “Father’s  The  .Skip- 
jier’’  and  “Cio  Overboard  for  Dad”), 
a  trip  for  two  to  Bermuda,  and  tnany 
others.  C^otnmunities  with  orgatiized 
cooperative  promotions  held  many 
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contests.  Contests  such  as  “My  Dad’s 
The  Greatest  included  as  many 

as  20  prizes. 

Contests  were  not  many  according 
to  the  total  number  of  ads.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  held  most  of  the  contests, 
with  only  two  per  cent  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  running  them.  Men’s  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  had  only  one  |>er  cent  of 
their  total  having  them.  Themes  w'ere 
included  in  tie-in  contests  in  many  in¬ 
stances.  (“My  Dad  Is  The  (ireatest” 
contest  tied  in  with  “The  Cireatest 
Dad”  theme.) 

Favorite  Themes:  Pamper  Papa— Dad’s 
F.xpecting  June  21st— Mother’s  Day 
for  Giving  Father- Make  Dad  Really 
(rlad— Kvery  Dad  Has  His  Day— De¬ 
light  Dad  On  His  Day— Let’s  Fuss 
Over  Dad— Father  Has  His  Day— Dear 
Dad— Father  Is  Fhe  Cireatest— Make 
a  Hit  With  Dad— Dad  Is  King— Re¬ 
member  Dad  —  Pop’s  Tops  —  Father’s 
The  Skipper— Father  Know's  Best— Dad 
The  Man  Of  The  Year— Destination 
Dad— Gifts  For  The  POPular  Fellar— 
.Make  Dad  Hero  For  .\  Day— For  .\ 
Wonderful  Buy  For  A  Wonderful  (iuy 
-(Remember  to  Remember)  That 
First  Man  In  V’our  Life— Happy  Fath¬ 
er’s  Day— Cio  Overboard  For  Dad 
ilmting  and  sports  tie-ins)— Dad’s  Day 
To  Roar  (pictures  of  animals,  vary¬ 
ing  each  ad)— Where  Did  Dad  Ciet  His 
Smile— From  (name  of  store)  of  (anirse. 
For  The  Top  Man  Of  Your  Life— Top 
Man  On  The  Totem  Pole  (picture  of 
totem  pole)— Ruler  of  the  Roost— Re¬ 
served  For  Father. 

The  NRM.'V’s  Father’s  Day  (iommit- 
tee  consists  of  chairman  Sidney  S.  Ros- 
eiuweig,  vice  jiresident.  Mutual  Buy¬ 
ing  Syndicate,  New  York  City,  and 
formerly  chairman  of  the  NRM.\ 
Men’s  &  Boys’  W’ear  Ciroup:  and 
merchandise  managers:  John  F.  Brey- 
er,  Maison  Blanche,  New  Orleans; 
John  H.  Ciriffin,  Macy’s,  New  York 
Lity;  Norman  Hillman,  Caty  Stores 
Mercantile  Co.,  New  York  City;  Carl 
N’ovick,  New  Bedford  Dry  Cioods  Car., 
New  Bedford,  Mass.;  E.  VV'^allace  Smith, 
I.ord  &:  Taylor,  New  York  Caty,  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  Men’s  fk  Boys’ 
M'ear  Ciroup;  Mort  Stark,  .\rkwright. 
Inc.,  New  York  City;  and  Herb  .Swain, 
Franklin  Simon,  New  York  Ciity. 
Eugene  Charmoy,  Stern  Brothers,  New 
York  Ca'ty,  is  chairman  of  the  Men’s  & 
Roys’  Wear  Group. 


Gordon  Creighton 

LINE  UPON  LINE 

Aids  For  Smaller  Merchants 

.Matt  Trusteene  (a  fictitious  name  for  a  very  ^ 
real  person)  was  the  founder  and  creator  of  a  store 
which,  while  still  not  large,  had  achieved  a  dis¬ 
tinction  fashion-wise  which  linked  its  name  with  1 
the  recognized  style  leaders  of  the  country.  People  | 
associated  I  rusteene’s  with  Neiman-Marcus  and  | 
1.  Magnin  as  synonymous  lor  prestige  in  wearing 
apparel  for  women  and  the  business  was  flourish-  ^ 
ing  with  the  spread  of  its  reputation  from  coast  ^ 
to  coast.  With  such  a  head  start,  it  was  obvious  that  Frusteene’s  wouldn’t 
be  a  small  store  lor  long.  The  aura  of  victory  hovered  over  everything 
that  Matt  did— and  he  did  everything,  or  helped  to  do  it.  There  was  no 
phase  of  management  in  which  he  didn’t  have  at  least  a  finger.  .\nd  the 
more  important  divisions  got  both  his  hands,  his  head,  his  heart,  and  the  * 
sort  of  enthusiasm  which  comes  only  from  a  human  dynamo.  T  hen  sud¬ 
denly,  unbelievably.  Matt  Trusteene  died.  .  .  .  The  one-man  show  had 
to  become  an  organization  overnight!  But  .Matt  had  thought  of  even 
that.  When  his  will  was  read,  it  developed  that,  while  he  was  dead  enough, 
it  was  only  with  certain  reservations  as  far  as  the  store  was  concerned. 

‘  He  who  had  trusted  mainly  his  own  judgment  was  not  satisfied  that  his  / 
succes.sors  should  be  cpiite  so  entirely  self-reliant.  He  had  provided  that 
they  were  to  join  immediately  a  particular  organization  of  fine,  smaller-  '' 
to-medium-sized  stores  and  check  their  plans  and  results  systematically 
'  with  the  associates  thus  chosen  for  them.  T  he  results  completely  justified  ' 
V  his  prescience  fcir  the  business  went  on  growing  along  the  course  shaped  ; 
;  for  it  during  the  lifetime  of  Matt  Trusteene. 

rue  been  reading  •  *  *  the  Smaller  Stores  Division’s  Problk.ms 
OF  Sm.vi.i.fr  Stores,  proceedings  of  the  Division’s  session  at  the  1959 
annual  convention.  It  clearly  shows  that  small  independent  businesses 
shcjuld  cooperate  with  one  another  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  against  ; 
'  the  hazards  of  competition,  especially  with  store  groups  whose  relations 
provide  their  members  with  superior  protection  from  the  risks  common 
to  all  retailing.  T  he  panel  interchange  on  the  problems  of  estate  taxes 
and  the  continuity  of  ownership  of  the  family  type  store  is  something 
not  to  be  missed  by  any  retailer,  little  or  big.  One  of  the  audience  rose 
to  say;  "I  am  so  scared,  I  am  afraid  to  die  right  now.’’  .  .  .  The  first 
third  of  the  book  constitutes  a  digest  of  alternative  methods  whereby  , 
smaller  stcjies  may  most  effectively  meet  the  challenge  of  the  discount 
houses.  Puzzled  small  merchants  are  briefed  on  the  experience  of  otheis 
like  themselves  who  have  met  and  mastered  this  threat  for  themselves. 

.  .  .  .\  closely  related  section  on  how  group  purchasing  can  aid  smaller 
stores  to  meet  competiticjii  demonstrates  several  proved  techniques  whic  h 
enable  ccjinmunity  cooperators  “to  discount  the  discount  houses  altogethei 
'  by  the  very  fact  that  we  have  merchandise  that  is  not  available  on  this 
market,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  discounted.”  .  .  .  There  is  a  coinpit 
hensive  presentatiejn  of  “The  Management  of  Money  for  the  Smaller 
Store”  by  banker  Mead  Stone.  The  pros  and  cons  of  the  insurance  of 
tharge  accounts  were  aired.  Ingenious  ways  of  handling  the  parking 
problem  were  taken  apart  and  put  together  again.  .  .  .  “Combinations 
of  Smaller  Stores”  goes  right  to  the  point  of  our  ojjening  story.  .  .  . 
Altogether,  this  neio  xmlutne  is  one  of  the  biggest  helps  in  the  shape  of 
a  hook  a  small  merchant  can  have.  ^ 
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START  THE  ’60s  RIGHT! 


Preview  of  the 

49th  Annual  NRMA  Convention 


/■ 

,  / 


U.  S.  CHAMBER  PRESIDENT  WILL  ADDRESS  CONVENTION 

be  held  on  Wednesday,  January  13th. 
Nathan  J.  Gold,  NRMA  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Gold  &  Co., 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  will  be  toastmaster.  A. 
W.  Hughes,  chairman  of  the  NRMA 
Awards  Committee  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  J.  C.  Penney  Company, 
Inc.,  will  present  the  Association's  gold 
medal  award  to  Harold  H.  Bennett, 
president  of  Zion's  Cooperative  Mer- 
ERWIN  D.  CANHAM  cantile  Institution,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Early  reservations  for  the  ban¬ 
quet  are  advisable  for  all  and  neces- 
pRWIN  D.  CANHAM,  editor  of  the  sary  for  groups  that  want  complete 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and  tables.  Each  table  seats  10;  tickets  are 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  $15  each.  (And  note  that  instead  of 
of  the  United  States,  will  deliver  the  the  traditional  Thursday  this  year's 
feature  address  at  the  49th  annual  banquet  will  be  held  on  WEDNESDAY, 
NRMA  convention  banquet,  which  will  January  13th.) 


pRWIN  D.  CANHAM,  editor  of  the 
"  Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  will  deliver  the 
feature  address  at  the  49th  annual 
NRMA  convention  banquet,  which  will 


The  ((invention  dates  are  January 
10th  to  Mth,  the  place  the  Hotel 
Statler,  New  York.  January  10th  is  a 
Sunday,  set  aside  for  advance  registra¬ 
tion.  With  the  convention’s  working 
sessions  getting  under  way  at  9:.^0 
Monday  morning,  Sunday  registration 
is  expected  to  be  heavy.  Therefore,  a 
new  feature  has  been  added  to  conven¬ 
tion  week;  a  reception,  “dutch  treat” 
style,  to  be  held  in  the  Statler’s  Ter¬ 
race  Lounge  on  Sunday  from  five  to 
seven.  This  is  an  opportunity  for 
everyone  to  start  the  convention  hv 
meeting  old  acquaintances  and  mak¬ 
ing  new  ones. 

In  the  rundown  of  the  week’s  pro¬ 
gram  that  follows,  the  sessions  are 
arranged  according  to  the  sponsoring 
groups  and  divisions  (which  are  listed 
in  alphalietical  order)  so  that  each 
member  can  easily  check  his  special 
field  of  interest. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  BUYING  OFFICES 

7'he  .\BO  sponsors,  once  again,  the 
“( urtain-raiser”  luncheon  meeting  on 
.Monday,  January  11th,  at  12:00. 
.Stani.ky  .Marcus,  president  of  Nei- 
man-Marcus,  will  speak  on  “The  Cre¬ 
ation  of  a  Store  Image.”  Adki.k  C. 
Ei-cart,  executive  director  of  the  Spe¬ 
cialty  Stores  .\ssociation  and  president 
of  the  .\B(),  will  be  chairman. 

COMMITTEE  ON  CAREERS  IN 
RETAILING 

Theme:  The  Student  Looks  at  Re¬ 
tailing.  Time;  Wednesday,  January 
1.8th,  2:.80.  Chairman:  Gf.orge  A. 
.Sct^TT,  Walker-Scott  Company,  San 
Diego.  Speakers:  Richard  Almarode, 
Southern  Department  Stores,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.;  Mary  1'rainer  Rice, 
Bloomingdale’s,  New  York,  and  Sand- 
EORD  T.  Zimmerman,  Famous-Barr 
Company,  St.  Louis.  The  Careers  in 


Retailing  Week  Recognition  .Awards 
will  be  presented  at  this  session. 

CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS 

Theme:  Sound  Money  Management. 
Time:  Tuesday,  January  12th,  2:30. 
('.hairman:  Herbert  .Schachtschnei- 
HER,  Ed.  .Schuster  &  (ai.  S|x*akers: 

C;.  V’iRcii.  Martin,  Clarson  Pirie 
.Scott  K;  Co.,  on  “  The  Importance  of 
Return  on  Investment  to  Retail  Man¬ 
agements.” 

J.  Kari.  Eishbach,  City  Stores,  on 
“The  What  and  Why  of  Return  on 
Investment.”  1 

(^.  RoBtRT  McBrier,  WfKxlward  & 
Lothrop,  on  “Basing  the  Buyer’s  Bonus 
on  Return  on  Investment.” 

Theme:  Minimizing  the  Local  Per¬ 
sonal  Property  Tax  Hite.  Time:  Wed¬ 
nesday,  January  LSth,  9;.80.  Speaker 
panel: 

John  Des.mond,  Dawson,  Desmond 
X:  Van  Cleve:  Frank  CTawson,  .Sears, 
R(x*buck  X;  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and 
Frank  Buescher,  D.  H.  Holmes  Co. 

CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 

'Theme:  Trends  and  \exo  Tech- 
nifjues  in  Smaller  Store  Credit  Opera¬ 
tions.  Time:  Tuesday,  Januarv  12th. 
8:1.5  .A.M.  Chairman:  Geor{.ia  W. 
Marvin,  John  G.  .Myers  Company, 
Inc.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Panel  speakers: 

Dan  D’Imi’erio,  Zollinger-Harned 
C^o.,  .Allentown,  Pa.;  Robert  J.  Lynch, 
.M.  T.  Garvin  X:  C^o.,  Lancaster,  Pa.: 
Ci.  E.  .Mussey,  \V'.  M.  Whitney  X:  Co.. 
.Albany,  N.  A'.;  George  .A.  Oi.dham, 
Pegues,  Inc.,  Hutchinson,  Kansas;  Ei> 
WARD  Sullivan,  Troy  Peerless  Co.. 
Troy,  N.  Y.;  Gladys  Sullivan,  The 
Wallace  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and 
W.  W.  A^ance,  Froug’s,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Theme:  New  Methods,  Problems 
and  Objectives  in  Accounts  Receiv¬ 
able  Aging.  Time:  Tuesday,  January 
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12th,  9;‘?0.  Chairman:  David \V.  Boll- 
man,  joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
Speakers: 

Kf.nnkth  P.  Mages,  Touche,  Niven, 
Bailey  &  Smart,  on  “Accounts  Receiv¬ 
able  Aging.” 

Richard  F.  Ehlers,  L.  Bamberger 
&  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  “The  Value 
of  Aging:  The  Oedit  Manager’s  View¬ 
point.” 

Panel  members:  Walter  \V.  Aker, 
Allied  Stores  Corp.,  New  York;  John 
Gribbon,  R.  H.  Macy  8:  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York;  Harry  Mancher,  S. 
D.  Leidesdorf  8:  Co.,  New  York;  Louis 
Moscarello,  Lybrand.  Ross  Bros.  8: 
Montgomery,  and  Chester  .Schlanger, 
Gimbel  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 

Theme:  New  York  City  Internship 
Program.  Time:  Wednesday,  January 
l.^th,  8:1.5  .\.M.  Chairman:  Reno 
Knouse,  New  York  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege.  Speaker:  F.ugene  C^orenthal, 
Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education, 
New  York  City. 

Theme:  Nexo  Developments  in  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education  Cooperatwe  Pro¬ 
grams.  Time:  Wednesday,  January 
13th,  9:.30.  Chairman:  James  .\.  Dor¬ 
sey,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Hartford,  Conn.  Speakers: 

Joseph  J.  Grande,  Reading  .Senior 
High  .School,  Reading,  Pa.,  on  stu¬ 
dent  selection.  .Alvin  Weitz,  Bayonne 
Senior  High  .School,  Bayonne,  N.  J., 
on  course  content.  Maude  Hudson, 
City  .Supervisor  of  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion.  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  methods  of ‘Co¬ 
ordination.  Joseph  Ru.ssell,  Green¬ 
wich  High  School,  Greenwich,  (]onn., 
on  layout  and  equipment. 

DOWNTOWN  DEVELOPMENT 
COMMIHEE 

Theme:  Downtown  on  Trial.  Time: 
Thursday,  January  14th,  9:30.  C^hair- 
man:  E.  Willard  Dennis,  Sibley,  Lind¬ 
say  8:  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  New  York. 
Speakers: 

James  E.  Lash,  ACTION,  Inc.; 
Perry  Ander-son,  Downtown  Denver 
Improvement  Association;  Lloyd  M. 
Braee,  Center  Business  District  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Dallas;  Gerald  Moore, 
Downtown  Council  of  Minneapolis; 
Philip  Hammer,  downtown  econom¬ 
ics  analyst,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  James  W. 
Rouse,  Community  Research  and  De¬ 


velopment,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

A  new  visual  presentation  from  AC¬ 
TION  will  be  narrated  by  Robert  F. 
Foeller,  director  of  urban  planning. 
ACTION,  Inc. 

GENERAL  SESSIONS 

rheme:  Top  Management  Perspec¬ 
tive.  Time:  Monday,  January  llth, 
8:00  P.M.  Chairman:  Alered  C. 
Thompson,  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  NRMA.  .Speakers: 

Nathan  J.  Goi.d,  Gold  8:  Co.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  NRMA,  will  deliver  an  address 
of  welcome.  A.  W.  Hughes,  chairman 
of  the  NRM.A  .Awards  Committee,  will 
present  NRM.A  Plaques  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  to  retailing.  Arthur 
C.  Kauemann,  Arthur  C.  Kaufmann  8: 
.Associates,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  will 
speak  on  the  topic,  “.As  We  .See  It.’’ 
.Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  w'ill  sjx;ak  on  “The  Retail  Out¬ 
look  for  1960.” 

Theme:  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  and  Youth.  Time:  Thurs¬ 
day,  January  14th,  2:30.  This  session 
will  suggest  how  retailers  can  conduct 
their  own  local  versions  of  the  I960 
White  House  Conference.  Top  gov¬ 
ernment  figures  and  leading  retailers 
will  discuss  social  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems  pertaining  to  .America’s  youth. 
The  theme  “Grow'ing  Up  in  a  World 
of  Change”  is  to  be  lused  in  store  in¬ 
stitutional  tie-ins  in  .April. 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 

Theme:  Increasing  Volume  in  Fash¬ 
ion  Selling.  Time:  Monday,  January 
llth,  2:30.  Chairman:  Charles  Him- 
ELHfK:H.  Himelhoch  Bros.  8:  Co.,  De¬ 
troit.  The  panel  speakers  will  be: 

On  “How  to  Increase  Fashion  .Sales 
Volume”:  .Andrew  .Arkin,  .Andrew 
Arkin,  Inc.,  New  York;  Winnifred  A. 
Dimond,  Chas.  .A.  Stevens  8c  Company, 
Chicago;  Evelyn  Dorson,  Suzy  Perette 
Dresses,  New  A’ork;  Joseph  Siegel,  Bur- 
diiie’s,  Miami,  and  .Adele  .Simpson, 
.Adele  Simpson,  Inc.,  New  York. 

On  “The  Greater  Volume  Potential 
in  the  Junior  Customer”:  Burton  L. 
Kanbe:rg,  Bobbie  Brooks,  Inc.,  Cleve¬ 
land:  Anne  Klein,  Junior  Sophisti¬ 
cates  Co.,  New  York:  John  Levy, 
Levy  Brothers,  Elizabeth,  N,  J.;  Mil¬ 
dred  Schain,  Lord  8c  Taylor,  New 
York,  and  David  Schwartz,  Jonathan 
Logan,  Inc.,  New  York. 


A  spring  1960  fashion  show  will  be 
introduced  by  Adolph  I.  Klein  of  the 
New  York  Dress  Institute  and  the 
commentator  will  be  Eleanor  Lam¬ 
bert. 

Theme:  Street  Floor  Merchandising 
for  the  Teenager.  Time:  Tuesday, 
January  12th,  2:30.  Chairman:  Harry 
L.  Welsman,  The  Hecht  Co.,  W'ash- 
ington,  D.  C.  The  panel  speakers: 

On  “Teenage  Volume  Prospects  in 
.Accessories”:  .Arthur  C,  Bergholz, 
Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh;  Helen  V’. 
Orfan,  Foley  Brothers,  Houston:  Sam 
.Seligman,  Queen  Casuals,  Philadel¬ 
phia:  Evelyn  .Small,  Coro,  Inc.,  New 
York,  and  Alex  Lee  Wallau,  Bonnie 
Doon,  New  York. 

On  “Extra  Volume  Prospects  in 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Handbags  and 
Gloves”:  Charles  Bay,  Bonwit  Teller, 
Inc.,  New  York;  Richard  Bienan, 
Ronay,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  Abraham 
I.  Sherr,  Fownes  Brothers  8:  Co.,  New 
York. 

On  “How  to  .Secure  Greater  Cos¬ 
tume  Jewelry  .Sales”:  .Arthur  Levy, 
National  Association  of  Costume 
Jewelers,  New  York;  Murry  Roth- 
ENBERG,  Monet  Jew'elers,  New  A'ork; 
Ted  Seehof,  L.  S.  DonaId.son  Com¬ 
pany,  Minneapolis:  Leo.n  S.  Weismer, 
Wolf  8:  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  and 
Stanley  .Abelson,  Macy’s  New  York. 

Theme:  Gold  in  Them  Thar  West¬ 
ern  Departments.  Time:  Wednesday. 
January  13th,  8:00.  (A  breakfast  meet¬ 
ing.)  (^lairman:  George  A.  Goudie, 
The  Bon  Marche,  Seattle.  Host:  Roy 
Rogers-Frontiers,  Inc. 

Theme:  How  to  Improve  Volume 
and  Profitability  in  the  Men's  and 
Boys’  Departments.  Time:  Wednes¬ 
day,  January  13th,  2:30.  Chairman: 
Eugene  Charmoy,  Stern  Brothers, 
New  York.  Panel  speakers  will  lie: 

On  “Improving  Volume  and  Profit 
in  Men’s  Wear”:  John  Breyer,  Maison 
Blanche,  New  Orleans:  .Sam  Bubis,  J. 
C.  Penney  Company,  New  York;  Noah 
F1NKEL.STEIN,  J.  Finkelstein  8:  .Sons, 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.;  Ed  Gauer,  Roos- 
.Atkins,  San  Francisco:  Irving  Gold- 
WA.S.SER,  Saks-Fifth  Avenue,  New  York; 
William  Hellman,  Kennedy’s,  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  Michael  Mutolese,  H. 
Daroff  8:  Sons,  Philadelphia. 

On  “Improving  Volume  and  Profit 
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in  Boys’  Wear”:  Manny  Eaglk,  Eagle 
Bros.,  New  York;  Gf.rson  Epstein, 
Ghips  'n  Twigs,  Inc.,  Philadelphia; 
Herbert  \V.  Ki.aisky,  Consolidated 
C;lothiers,  New  York;  James  Leavy, 
Stern  Brothers,  New  York,  and  .Vi.bert 
ScHAEEER,  H.  R:  S.  Pogue  Cio.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

The  American  Institute  ot  .Men’s 
and  Boys’  Wear  will  present  a  tashion 
show  ol  spring  and  summer  items  for 
teenagers  and  young  men.  Lotts  C. 
Pfeieie,  .\I.MBW  president,  will  in- 
tKKluce  the  show,  and  PERKtNs  Bailey, 
of  Men’s  Wear  and  l.ook,  will  be  the 
commentator. 

I  heme:  Tie-In  for  Profit  ivitli  Fool- 
hull.  I  ime:  Wednesday,  January  13th, 
12:00.  luncheon  meeting.)  Chair¬ 
man:  George  Halas,  owner  and  coach 
of  the  Chicago  Bears.  Host:  National 
F<m)tbali.  Leagle  Enterprises. 

rheme:  Su(ce.s.sfnl  lIV/v-v  of  Selling 
More  Piece  Goods,  l  ime:  rhursclay, 
January  14th,  2.30.  Chairman:  Sam 
Cari>one,  Forbes  &  VV’allace,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  The  panel  speakers  will 
be: 

Ephraim  P.  .\dir,  Simplicity  Pat¬ 
tern  company,  Inc.,  New  York;  Ben¬ 
jamin  M.  Burr,  E.  I.  DuPont  de 
Nemours  &  Company,  W’ilmington, 
Del.;  Neva  Eylar,  .Schuneman’s,  Inc., 
St.  Paul;  Alfred  H.  Green,  Piece 
GcxmIs  Merchandiser,  New  York:  Pete 
.Slotese:,  Indian  Head  Mills,  Inc.,  New 
York:  Hope  Skillman,  New  York,  and 
Philip  Vogelman,  Onondaga  Silk 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION, 
CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS  and 
SMALLER  STORES  DIVISION 

I’heme:  Tnrnoi’er,  Key  to  the  Re¬ 
tailer’s  Profit.  Time:  'Fhursclay,  Janu¬ 
ary  14th,  9:30.  Cihairman:  Robert 
Lai'ier,  Macy’s  New  York.  This  will 
lie  a  put-and-take  session  with  contin¬ 
uous  audience  participation.  Panel 
s|H“akers  will  be: 

Leon  1..  Halverson,  Keith-O’Brien, 
luc.,Salt  LakeCaty:  Felix  lai.iEMHAL, 
Jr..  Felix  Lilienthal  k  Co.,  New  York: 
Roy  .Myers,  John  Ci.  Myers  Co., 
Albany,  N.  Y.;  Bernard  Smith,  New 
York  University  Schcxil  of  Retailing, 
and  Clark  E.  Simon,  Cole’s  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Billings,  Mont. 

(H 


MERCHANDISING  DIVISION, 
SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 

and  SMALLER  STORES  DIVISION 

rheme:  Profitable  Fashion  Mer¬ 
chandise  Coordination.  Chairman: 
David  Bli  thenthal,  The  M.  M.  Cohn 
C^o.,  Little  RcKk.  Panel  speakers: 

Raymond  J.  Leavee,  L.  Bamberger 
it  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  J.  Hart  I.yon, 
Broadway  Department  Stores,  Los 
.\ngeles:  Rley  S.  Me:.ssenge.r,  Julius 
Garfinckel  R:  Co.,  Washington:  .Mar¬ 
garet  .Ml  i.LEN,  Gimbels,  Milwaukee: 
Dana  0’(>lare,  display  consultant. 
New  ^’ork:  Elizabeth  M.  Patrick,  L. 
S.  .Vvres  it  Co.,  Indianapolis;  Helen 
Taylor,  Color  consultant,  Philadel- 
phia,and  (^hari.oite  Thompson,  Fash¬ 
ion  (Coordination  Institute. 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION  and 
SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 

rheme:  The  Shopping  Center— 
Wha*  Makes  It  Click?  Time:  Tuesdav, 
January  12th,  9;.3().  Chairman;  CioR- 
iH)N  I,.  Mallonee,  Miller  8c  Rhoads. 
Richmond,  Va.  Panel  speakers  will  be: 

Lincoln  Gries,  M.  O’Neill  &  Co., 
■Vkron:  Stanley  Hollins,  Hutzler’s, 
Fast  Point.  Baltimore;  F.  K.  Nieman, 
S.  S.  Kresge  Company,  Detroit:  Har¬ 
old  R.  Splrway,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  8c 
Co.,  Chicago;  Julian  N.  Trivers, 
Oppenheim  Collins,  New  York,  and 
Albert  J.  Wood,  .\.  J.  Wood  Research 
Corporation,  Philadelphia. 

PERSONNEL  GROUP 

Theme:  How  to  Find  and  Keep 
F.xecutives.  Time:  Monday,  January 
1 1th,  2:.30.  Chairman:  John  J.  Mc- 
CiRATH,  .Allied  Stores  Corporation. 
Speaker  panel: 

Wade  Benneit,  L.  Bamberger  8: 
(Company,  Newark,  N.  J.:  Maurice 
Berins.  (i.  Fox  R:  Company.  Hartford, 
Conn.:  Dorothy  Pr-vlt  Collins,  Lans- 
burgh’s,  W'^ashington,  D.  C.:  George 
CuLi  EN.  Strawbridge  8c  Clothier,  Phil- 
delphia,  W’esley  E.  Scott,  Board  of 
Public  Education,  Philadelphia,  and 
Pauline  VVTndt,  Ed.  Schuster  8c  Co. 

Theme:  Sexv  Developments  in 
Training.  Time:  Tuesday,  Januarv 
12th,  9:. 30.  Chairman;  Dorothy  Fos- 
1ER.  WcMKlward  R:  Lothrop,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C.  Sjieakers: 

Lovce  Cox,  Thalhimer  Bros.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.;  Mary  Lloyd,  Neiman- 
Marcus  (Co.,  Dallas;  Herbert  T. 


.Mines,  .Macy’s  New  York;  Robert  I 
.Mc.Millen,  Bowman’s  Department  I 
Store,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  Georgu  ' 
F.  WiTTicH,  Stix,  Baer  8c  Fuller. 

Fheme:  F.mployee  Relations.  Time: 
Fuesday,  January  12th,  2:30.  (Cliair- 
man:  Fred  C.  Fischer,  Macy’s  New 
York.  Speakers: 

.Mahi.on  Z.  Eubank,  Commerce  and 
Iiuhistry  .\ssociation  of  New  York,  on 
“Holding  I’nempioyment  (Compensa¬ 
tion  Costs  in  Line.” 

Burt  Zorn,  Proskauer,  Rose,  (ioetz 
Sc  .Mendelsohn,  New  York,  on  “New 
Labor  Reform  Legislation.” 


RETAIL  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 

Theme:  Automating  Shoe  Merchan¬ 
dising.  Time:  Thursday,  January  14th, 
2:30.  (Chairman;  (C.  Robert  McBrier. 
Woodward  RrLothrop.  Panel  speakers: 

William  Darrow.  City  Stores  Mer-  | 
cantile  Co.,  New  York;  James  Noell. 
.\llied  Stores  Corp.,  New  York;  Bettv 
French,  Wooilward  8c  Lothroj),  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.,  and  Leonard  (Cold- 
FEDER,  B.  Gertz,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.  i 

RETAIL  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE  and 
STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP  P 

rheme:  Braxich  Store  Planning— Site  ; 
and  Organization.  Time;  Wednesday,  Ij 
January  13th,  2:. 30.  Chairman:  .Al-  j! 
BERT  D.  Hitzler,  Hutzler  Brothers,  [! 
Baltimore.  Speakers:  : 

Perry  .Meyers,  Perry  Meyers,  Inc.,  ; 
on  “Planning  a  Site.”  |i 

Bruce  Payne  and  Julian  C.  Smith,  ij 
Bruce  Payne  R:  .Associates,  Inc.,  on  ji| 
‘Planning  Organization.”  (I 
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SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION  ] 

rheme:  Selling  Leisure  in  the  hd's.  s 
rime;  Monday.  January  11th,  10:00. 
Chairman:  William  J.  .McLaughlin. 
.McCurdy  R:  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  j 
S|X}rts  Illustrated  will  present  a  pro-  .i 
gram  on  marketing  trends  of  the  next  1| 
decade,  emphasizing  the  significance 
of  the  new  “active  leisure”  market.  jJ 

rheme:  Store  Promotion.  Time:  | 
.Monday,  January  11th,  2:30.  Chair-  j|j 
man:  Bernie  Elfm.a.n,  The  .Apex  Com-  !jj 
pany,  Pawtucket.  R.  1.  Speakers: 

Leopold  Stokowski,  conductor  i 
Houston  Symphony  Orchestra,  on  | 
“Good  Music  Means  Good  Business.”  J 

Neil  Gall.\ghe:r,  The  Rumrill  Co.. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  “How  to  Sell  | 
(Continued  on  page  72)  ;| 
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Legal  Briefs 

By  Janies  J.  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrma 

More  on  the  Textile  Fiber  Products  Identification  Act 


Las  1  Jime,  NRMA  piihlislu-d  Special  Bulletin  tiH.H,  which 
analyzed  the  Textile  Fiber  Products  Identihcatiun  Act 
and  its  ellect  on  the  retailer.  Since  then  we  have  olitained 
supplementary  inlorniation  Iroin  the  F'ederal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  clarilying  certain  recjuireinents.  In  addition, 
through  linlletins  and  correspondence,  NR.MA  has  answered 
other  (piestions  raised  by  members.  The  most  important  oi 
these  lollow: 

Q.  Oj/r  store  uses  tradeinarks  /o  identify  certain  lines. 
May  these  trademarks  be  used  on  our  labels  in  place  of  the 
name  in  identification  number  otheiioise  recfuiredf 

A.  l.;ihels  on  products  subject  to  tlie  labeling  law  nuisi 
show  the  name  or  registration  number  of  the  manulacturer 
or  other  person  “marketing  or  handling’’  the  product.  Rule 
19  permits  the  use  of  a  "word  trademark’’  on  labels  in 
lieu  ol  the  name  re<|nirement,  provided  the  trademark  is 
(1)  registered  in  the  I’.  S.  Patent  Office,  and  (2)  is  used  as 
a  “house  mark,’’  and  (.S)  that  the  FTC  is  furnished  a  copy 
of  the  registration  prior  to  its  use. 

The  FTC]  defines  a  “house  mark”  as  a  trademark  if  it  is 
used  on  all  or  a  “sidtstantial”  number  of  retail  lines  of  the 
owner.  It  is  not  considered  a  “house  mark”  if  it  is  used  o:*lv 
to  ideniifv  a  particular  produc  t  or  line.  For  examide.  a  store 
has  a  registered  name  for  its  own  line  of  men's  clothinu. 
This  name  is  not  used  for  anv  other  categoiv  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  Such  a  name  woidd  not  cinalifv.  But  a  maik  us-d  oti 
a  mmdter  of  merchandise  lines  mav  l)e  deenu-d  to  I'e 
“house  mark”  because  this  is  considered  •  “substaiitvil” 
use.  Hocvevc'r,  a  ruling  should  be  obtained  frotn  the  F'TC. 
in  each  case. 

Registered  trademarks  in  the  name  of  a  Ituvinu  office  mav 
l)e  used  undc'r  Rule  19  (if  tlie  other  recniircauents  of  this 
rule  are  met't  t^>f>vicled  the  buving  office  takes  title  tc)  the 
articles,  reselling  them  to  its  retail  clients.  .Such  trademarks 
cannot  be  used  in  instances  when  the  buving  office  acts 
merely  as  an  agent  for  the  retailer  and  does  not  tak-  title 
to  the  tnerchandise. 

Q.  MV  sex>er  bolts  of  carpeting  for  sale  in  the  branch 
store.  Sometimes  we  keep  bolts  in  the  warehouse  and  sell 
from  sxvatches  on  display.  What  procedures  should  he 
adopted  to  conform  to  the  labeling  IcnvT 

A.  It  is  not  necessary  to  label  each  item  sold  from  a  bolt 
as  long  as  the  bolt  itself  is  properly  labeled.  However,  if 
a  portion  of  the  bolt  is  severed  from  the  main  bolt  and 
placed  on  sale  at  the  branch,  it  is  suggested  that  additional 
boards  be  obtained  from  the  vendor,  carrying  the  same  in¬ 
formation  as  the  labeling  on  the  original  bolt.  Where  the 


article  is  sold  from  swatches,  the  swatches  should  carry  the 
correct  labeling  information.  The  principle  to  be  applied 
in  the  case  of  piece  gocxls  is  that  the  customer  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  read  the  labeling  information  close 
to  the  point  of  sale. 

Q.  Can  xee  remoce  the  labels  for  gift  wrapping? 

A.  The  law  says  the  label  must  remain  affixed  to  the 
article  until  it  is  delivered  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  How¬ 
ever.  the  purchaser  is  deemed  to  be  the  “ultimate  consumer.” 
Accordingly,  it  is  permissible  to  remove  the  label  after  com- 
j)leting  the  sale  but  before  gift  wrapping. 

.Some  FTC  rulings  clarifying  or  supplementing  sections 
of  the  law  and  regulations  are  as  follows; 

1.  Rule  -11  (a)  of  the  regulations  provides  that  where  a 
fiber  trademark  is  used  in  advertising,  “full  disclosure”  of 
fiber  content  must  be  made.  The  FTC  has  ruled,  however, 
that  “fidl  disclosure”  does  not  recpiire  that  percentages  of 
fiber  content  be  shown  in  ads.  (This  should  be  noted  in 
lonjiinction  with  O.  .S.8,  Bulletin  (i8.8.) 

2.  .\  formal  F'TC  ruling  has  clarified  the  relationship 
between  the  textile  labeling  law  and  the  Fur  Products  Label¬ 
ing  Act.  For  example,  if  an  article  of  wearing  apparel  con¬ 
taining  textile  fibers  has  a  fur  trim  which  is  not  exempt 
under  Rule  .S9  of  the  Fur  .\ct  regulations,  the  article  must 
be  labeled  as  to  both  textile  and  fur  content.  For  infonna- 
ticui  recpiireci  on  fur  labels,  see  Rule  30,  Fur  .Act  regulations. 
(  This  ruling  should  be  noted  in  conjunction  with  O.  4, 
Bulletin  (i«.3.) 

.3.  The  following  articles  (in  addition  to  the  list  in 
Appendix  B,  Bulletin  083)  are  exempt  from  recpiiremenis 
of  the  labeling  law:  powder  puffs;  shoulder  pads:  hip  pads; 
dress  shields;  scuffs  (slippers);  ravon-covered  hangers;  zippers; 
cloth  hair  tiirlers;  fabric  shopping  bags;  sjjectacle  grips  of 
fabric  ;  ear-muffs:  shoe  mitts;  dress  forms:  dress  form  covers: 
sewing  baskets  (lined);  jewel  boxes  (lined);  iron-on  patches; 
ribbons  (if  cut  from  labeled  rolls):  packaging  ribbons  (but 
see  list  of  items  subject  to  .Act  below);  nylon,  cotton  and 
rayon  trimmings,  if  cut  from  labeled  rolls;  beach  bags;  felt 
(Christmas  stockings.  Note:  None  of  the  foregoing  items  is 
exempt  if  representations  as  to  fiber  content  are  made. 

4.  The  following  articles  (in  addition  to  the  list  in 
.\ppendix  B,  Bulletin  fi83)  are  subject  to  the  labeling  law; 
corduroy  or  terry  covered  pillows  (but  not  the  filling);  rib¬ 
bons  sold  in  separate  packages  (but  see  above  exempt  list); 
laces  (sold  as  such);  sanitary  pants;  brassieres;  velcro  nylon 
closures;  replacement  collars;  cuffs;  wrist  bands,  if  sold 
separately;  nylon,  cotton  and  rayon  trimmings  when  sold 
separately. 
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pPARTMINTAI  ANALYSE 


National  Sales  Percentages  (Medians) 
by  Classifications 

MAY,  JUNE,  JULY  1959  COMBINED 


CLASSIFICATION 

Stares 

Reporting 

%ef 

Total  Sedes 

%  Soles  in 
ClossiBcotion 

1.  LEATHERS 

45 

5.0 

A.  Lined  —  all 

B.  Unlined— 

Pig 

17 

1.0 

Doe  &  Suede 

23 

1.0 

Glace 

32 

4.0 

2.  FABRICS 

53 

93.1 

A.  Cottons 

34 

29.0 

B.  Double-woven  Synthetics 

35 

32.2 

C.  Sheer  Synthetics 

33 

15.0 

D.  String  &  Crochet 

32 

6.0 

E.  Stretch 

33 

8.9 

3.  WOOLS 

9 

.4 

A.  Gloves  B  MiHens 

B.  Leather  Palms 

5 

4.  CHILDREN'S  (gloves  &  miHens) 

25 

1.0 

5.  MISCELLANEOUS  (gadgets  &  acces.] 

34 

2.4 

Th«  numbar  of  itorat  raporting  variat  bacousa  not  all  ttorai  kaap  racordt 
by  tub-cloiiifieotion.  Sinca  tha  figurai  ara  madians,  thay  will  not  total  100%. 


Sales  Distribution  in 
Women’s  and  Children’s  Gloves 

By  Dorothy  Cook,  Merchandising  Division,  NRMA 


The  NRMA  Accessories  and  Smallwares  Group  has  un¬ 
dertaken  this  study  of  sales  by  classifications  in  women’i 
and  children’s  gloves  in  order  to  provide,  for  the  first  utne, 
a  standardized  basis  for  comparison  of  these  figures  on  a 
national  and  regional  basis.  It  follows  the  Merchandising 
Division’s  two  previous  studies  of  this  kind,  on  men'i 
sportswear  and  on  women’s  sportswear. 

The  tables  on  this  page  are  the  second  of  a  series  of 
quarterly  reports  to  be  published  in  Stores  for  each  season, 
followed  by  an  annual  summary.  Please  note  that  the  per- 
centages  are  median  figures  and  therefore  will  not  total 
100  per  cent.  Also,  for  each  classification  and  sub-classifi¬ 
cation,  the  number  of  stores  reporting  varies  because  not 
all  stores  keep  records  for  sub<lassifications. 

To  use  this  merchandising  tool,  compare  your  figures 
with  those  in  the  tables,  compute  the  total  dollar  volume 
of  the  classification  shown,  and  calculate  the  percentage 
uf  each  classification  to  the  total.  The  classifications  listed 
are  standard  and  represent  the  work  of  the  research  direc¬ 
tors  of  several  large  buying  organizations. 

It  is  hoped  that  as  the  survey  progresses  many  more 
stores  will  adopt  this  uniform  classification  list  and  con¬ 
tribute  their  figures.  The  more  stores,  the  more  typical 
and  valuable  the  figures.  Unfortunately,  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  not  included  in  this  report  because  too  few  stores 
contributed. 

Figures  for  August,  September  and  October  1959  com¬ 
bined  will  be  published  in  the  Februay  1960  issue.  Re 
cpiests  for  reports  and  forms  should  be  sent  to  Dorothy 
C^ook,  Merchandising  Division,  100  VV^  31st  St.,  New  York  1. 
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Regional  Sales  Percentages  (Medians)  by  Classifications— may,  june,  july  1959  combined 


Zone  2  —  South  and 

Zone  3 

—  West  and 

Zone  7 

—  Northeast 

Southwest 

Midwest 

Stores 

%ef 

%  Sales  in 

Stores 

%  of  %  Soles  in 

Stores 

%  of  %  Soles  in 

CLASSIFICATION 

Reporting  Total  Solos 

Classification 

Reporting 

Total  Soles  Classification 

Reporting  Total  Sa!os  Clottificstie* 

1. 

LEATHERS 

A.  Lined  —  all 

B.  Unlined  — 

12 

6.3 

16 

9.3 

17 

50 

Pig 

4 

1.5 

7 

.8 

6 

.6 

Doe  &  Suede 

4 

3.6 

13 

.9 

6 

.8 

Glace 

7 

15.0 

13 

8.0 

12 

3.0 

2. 

FABRICS 

17 

93.5 

18 

92.C 

18 

91.0 

A.  CoHons 

11 

25.0 

9 

45.0 

14 

6.7 

B.  Double-woven  Synthetics 

12 

27.2 

9 

18.0 

14 

6.7 

C.  Sheer  Synthetics 

12 

14.5 

8 

28.4 

13 

150 

D.  String  &  Crochet 

10 

9.9 

9 

10.0 

13 

3.0 

E.  Stretch 

12 

10.0 

8 

9.3 

13 

6.0 

3. 

WOOLS 

3 

.3 

1 

5 

.5 

A.  Gloves  &  Mittens 

B.  Leather  Palms 

1 

4 

4. 

CHILDREN'S  (gloves  &  mittens) 

8 

1.1 

7 

1.0 

10 

1.0 

5. 

MISCELLANEOUS  (gadgets  &  acc.) 

9 

2.4 

12 

2.0 

13 

2.7 

States:  Maine, 

New  Hampshire,  Ver- 

States:  Washington,  D.  C.,  Virginia, 

States:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wiscon- 

mont,  Massachusetts, 

Rhode  Island, 

West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 

sin,  Michigan 

,  Minnesota, 

Missouri, 

Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 

Carolina, 

Georgia,  Florida,  Texas, 

Iowa,  North 

Dakota,  South 

Dakota, 

Pennsylvania, 

Canada. 

Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Loui- 

Nebraska,  Kansas,  Montana,  Color- 

siana,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Dela- 

ado,  Utah,  Nevada. 

ware,  Maryland,  Arizona. 
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NRMA  Month 


Directors  Oppose  Quotas  on  Import  Merchandise 


NRMA’s  lK)ard  of  directors  last 
month  called  for  an  end  to  import 
quotas  on  foreign  merchandise  and  for 
federal  and  state  laws  which  would 
allow  retailers  to  lie  reimbursed  for  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  in  collecting  sales  and 
excise  taxes.  These  objectives  of  the 
Association  were  added  to  the  formal 
compilation  of  policy  statements 
which  describes  the  NRM.\  position 
in  the  field  of  government  and  trade 
relations.  Other  newly  adopted  policy 
statements  concern  manufacturers’ 
service  charges;  downtown  renewal; 
government  statistics  on  department 
store  operation;  and  .Sunday  store 
openings.  Texts  of  the  new  NR.Vf.A 
policy  statements  follow: 

Tax  Collection  Costs.  “VVe  urge  the 
enactment  of  federal  and  state  legisla¬ 
tion  which  would  allow  retailers  to  lie 
reimbursed  for  expenses  incurred  in 
collecting  sales  and  excise  taxes.” 


Service  Charges.  "Manufacturer  serv¬ 
ice  charges  on  orders  for  less  than  cer¬ 
tain  dollar  minimums  impose  unwar¬ 
ranted  hardship  upon  the  retailer’s 
time-honored  obligation  to  give  service 
to  his  customer,  and  should  therefore 
be  vigorously  resisted.  The  Associa¬ 
tion,  however,  has  no  brief  for  the  re¬ 
tailer  who  abuses  the  special  order 
privilege  to  do  single-order  stock  pur¬ 
chasing.” 

Federal  Reserve  Store  Data.  "The  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  in 
collecting,  compiling  and  issuing  de¬ 
partmental  merchandising  and  sales 
data  of  department  stores  has  been  a 
most  valuable  service  to  the  retail  in¬ 
dustry  as  well  as  other  segments  of 
•American  business.  The  nation’s  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  stores  have  for 
years  cooperated  in  this  mutually  bene¬ 
ficial  program. 

"  The  Association  urges  all  retailers 


to  cooperate  fully  in  the  continuation 
of  this  program  and  to  work  jointly 
with  the  Controllers’  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks,  whenever  nec¬ 
essary,  in  an  effort  to  improve  the 
validity  and  uniformity  of  the  data 
collected  and  compiled.” 

Downtown  Ronowal.  "A  vigorous  and 
healthy  downtown  area  is  vital  to  the 
future  of  every  community.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  we  urge  that  federal,  state  and 
local  authorities  give  their  utmost 
support  to  programs  for  the  revitali¬ 
zation  and  renewal  of  downtown  areas 
and  that  retailers  cooperate  actively 
with  all  other  business  and  community 
groups  in  the  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  programs.” 

Sunday  Closings.  "We  believe  that  all 
stores  should  be  closed  on  Sunday  ex¬ 
cept  those  engaged  in  selling  articles 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  community.  We  there¬ 
fore  urge  that  stores  permitted  by  law 
to  transact  business  on  Sunday  for  the 
purp<jse  of  selling  articles  of  necessity 
be  strictly  limited  to  the  sale  of  such 
articles,  and  we  urge  that  retailers  sup- 


HOW  AUTOMATION  SLASHED  STORE  OPERATING  COSTS! 


St.  Paul’s  new  BUTTREY’S 
Store  reports:  Revolutionary  Mew  System 
Replaces  Costly  Hand  labor,  in. .. 

Removing  Wrinkles 
&  Packing  Creases 
On  Received  Garments 
...By  Pushing  a  Button! 
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Take 


CYCL.O-MAXIC 


Them  In,  Them  Out: 


\Wrinkled  Pressed/ 


ANOTHER  MAJOR 
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AiMrie*'*  lu«nc  iMf*.  mckidiiic  tlw  MhMinc  uM  tt»  Cyclo4tallc  t»Mm-Air  CaMiwfc 
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140  WfST  31fl  ST.,  Nm  TOM  1.  N.  Y. 
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I  lottortMod,  or,  wiMn  in  mm 
I  York,  visit  our  tdowroom  for 
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j)ort  legislation  for  this  purpose.” 


“How  much  should  /  pay 
my  merchandise  managers? 
...  Do  other  stores  pay 
bonuses  to  superintendents 
and  personnel  managers? 
Hoiv  do  other  stores  com¬ 
pute  bonuses  for  their 
executives?” 


Answers  to  these  and  other 
(juestions  relating  to  top  ex¬ 
ecutive  posts  in  retail  organi¬ 
zations  can  be  found  in  the 
new  Controllers’  Congress 
Executive  Compensation 
Study.  Authentic  executive 
salaries  and  bonuses  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  hrst  survey  in 
seven  years  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  department  and 
specialty  store  field. 

In  addition,  there  are  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  effect  of 
branch  stores,  factors  govern¬ 
ing  bonus  calculations,  stock 
options,  profit  sharing,  pen¬ 
sion  plans  and  other  forms  of 


remuneration. 


(XiNFIDE.N  riAI.— limited 
to  store  presidents  and  treasurers. 

Prites:  NRMA  Mcmlnrs.  $3.50 
Non-MenilKTS,  $7.00 


Controllers'  Congress,  NRMA 

100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Nome  .  Title 


City  .  Stote  .  .  .  . 

(Add  3%  soles  tax  on  N.Y.C.  orders. 
Moke  checks  payable  to  NRMA.) 


In  Other  sections  of  the  policy  state¬ 
ment,  new  clauses  have  been  added,  to 
strengthen  or  clarify  Association  posi¬ 
tion  ttn  C(K)peratives,  on  trade  regula¬ 
tions,  on  international  trade,  and  on 
government  controls  of  business.  The 
texts  of  these  new  clauses  follow: 


Cooperatives.  “The  unfair  tax  ad¬ 
vantage  granted  to  cooperative  enter¬ 
prises  should  he  eliminated.  I'lie  ini¬ 
tial  concept  of  cooperatives  has  been 
expanded  to  the  point  where  many 
other  business  enterprises  in  the  na¬ 
tion  are  threatened  by  the  unfair  com¬ 
petition  of  coojx.'ratives  because  of  the 
cooperatives’  tax  advantage.  We  urge 
the  (Congress  to  place  all  business 
enterprises  upon  an  etpial  footing. 


Government  Trade  Regulations. 

“I'rade  regulations  have  become  not 
only  increasingly  numerous  but  more 
complex  and  burdensome  upon 
.American  businessmen.  We  urge  that 
the  Congress  institute  a  broad-scale 
study  of  all  laws  concerning  trade 
regulations,  with  a  view  toward  their 
simplification  and  elimination,  where 
possible.” 


International  Trade.  “Freer  trade 
contributes  to  the  friendly  relation¬ 
ship  among  nations,  and  represents 
one  of  the  strongest  forces  for  peace. 
W’e  believe  that  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  of  all 
other  nations  of  the  free  world  de¬ 
pends  upon  creating  and  expanding 
mutually  helpful  trade  relations. 

“The  Association  believes  that  in¬ 
creased  ellorts  should  be  matle  to  nego¬ 
tiate  agreements  that  would  reduce 
trade  barriers,  and  eliminate  unfair 
and  discriminatory  trade  practices: 
and  that  the  efforts  of  our  government 
should  be  directed  toward  the  creation 
of  measures  that  would  further  de¬ 
velop  international  cooperation  for 
the  expansion  of  trade. 

“NRM.A,  representing  as  it  does  the 
retailers  of  the  United  States,  recog¬ 
nizes  that  it  speaks  for  the  consumers 
of  this  country  who  have  expressed 
their  desire  to  purchase  the  products 
of  foreign  producers. 

“Our  efforts  in  looking  for  programs 
designed  to  further  simplify  United 


States  customs  procedures  should  be 
expanded. 

“We  feel  that  the  imposition  of  itn- 
port  tpiotas  creates  unfair  hardships 
upon  those  who  produce,  export  and 
sell  the  jtroducts  of  another  (ountry. 
We  urge  that  this  device  be  excluded 
from  our  program  of  trade  regulations. 

“  Fhe  reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  program  has  proven  to  be  one 
fundamental  to  the  maintenance  and 
tlevelopment  of  foreign  markets  for 
American-made  goods,  as  well  as  as¬ 
sisting  foreign  producers  to  reach 
•American  markets.” 


Government  Controls.  “All  forms  of  i  bank 
standby  authority  for  direct  govern-  !  have 
ment  controls  shoidd  be  opposed  on  i  mem 
the  basis  of  their  unsoundness  and  |' 
dangerous  implications.  Direct  con-  i  theii 
trols,  if  and  when  necessary,  should  be  |  c|ues 
imposed  only  upon  action  of  the  [  iron 
Congress.”  othe 


I'he  complete  compilation  of  NRMA  j 
policy  statements  is  a  10-section  dexu- 
ment  setting  forth  positions  adopted 
by  the  Association  through  board  ac¬ 
tion  and  membership  resolutions.  It 
is  regidarly  reviewed,  and  updated  or 
revised  as  circumstances  recpiire. 


Annual  Awards.  The  directors  also 
endorsed  the  .Awards  Committee’s 
nomination  of  Harold  H.  Bennett  for 
the  NR.M.A  Ciold  Medal  .Award  and 
of  Ephraim  Freedman,  Kenneth  P. 
-Mages  and  Benjamin  M.  Parker  lor 
silver  placpie  awards.  (Details  on  page 
;).S,  this  issue.) 


Dayton  for  C.  of  C.  Post.  'Fhe  bcxml  | 
nominated  George  D.  Dayton  II,  ex-  i 
ecutive  vice  president  of  'Fhc  Dayton  i 
Company,  Minneapolis,  and  a  direc-  J 
tor  of  NRMA,  for  the  post  of  Director  | 
lor  Distribution  in  the  (diambeT  ol  , 
Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Fhe 
post  is  now  held  by  Frank  Williams.  [ 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  [ 
S.  S.  Kresge  C^ompany,  whose  term  will  I 
expire  in  the  spring  of  19()0.  | 


Spring  Meeting  in  Houston.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  board  will  be  held  in 
New  York  in  January  during  the  an¬ 
nual  convention.  The  spring  board 
meeting  and  retail  clinic  will  be  held 
in  Houston  on  April  21st  and  22nd  at 
the  Shamrock  Hotel. 


/  ' 
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Banks  as  Lenders  and  as  Competitors 


SPEAK  l\G  ol  tlic  probicm  of  Imanc- 
thf  flowing  volume  of  retail  credit 
business.  .\.  1..  Trotta,  manager  of 
the  Cr(<lit  Management  Division  ol 
NRMA,  said  last  month: 

“Some  alert  bankers  have  met  the 
needs  of  retailers  by  devising  accounts 
receivable  financing  plans.  'I'hese  en¬ 
able  a  store  to  borrow  against  receiv¬ 
ables  oti  a  non-notification  complete 
recourse  l)asis. 

"However,  the  retailers’  needs  in 
this  area  are  still  acute,  because  many 
bankers,  particularly  in  smaller  cities, 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  new  methods  of  financing. 

“Many  retailers  have  told  me  that 
their  banks  have  declined  their  re¬ 
quests  for  soft  goods  financing.  'I'he 
irony  of  it  is  that  at  the  same  time 
other  bankers  offer  bank  charge  ac¬ 
count  facilities  and  are  anxious  to  ex¬ 
tend  credit  for  soft  goods  in  these  very 
same  stores  to  the  very  same  customer.” 

.\s  to  the  effect  on  dejKirtment  stores 
of  credit  card  plans,  bank  charge  ac¬ 
counts  and  check  credit,  Mr.  Trotta 
said: 

“1  believe  usage  of  the  Diners  Club 
type  of  credit  plan  will  center  around 
certain  types  of  cash  retailers  such  as 
restaurants,  drug  stores  and  similar 
services,  catering  to  the  traveling  man 
on  an  expense  account.  This  may  even 
l:e  considered  an  extension  of  l)usiness 
credit,  not  personal  credit.  Already 
there  is  keen  competition  for  cardhold¬ 
ers  and  it  will  get  keener.  In  additipn. 
many  sharp  operator  cardholders  are 
having  a  field  day  because,  as  yet,  there 
are  no  central  records.  For  me,  this 
adds  up  to  reduced  volume  for  each 
plan  atid  increased  operating  costs.  I 
see  no  indication  that  it  will  be  a  sig¬ 
nificant  factor  in  our  type  of  retailing. 

‘‘I'he  bank  charge  account  plan  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  type  actually 
dates  back  to  194.5.  But  it  wasn’t  until 
1952  that  Isankers  showed  a  Isrief  flurrv 
of  enthusiasm.  Many  bankers  were 
stam|x:ded  into  the  plan  by  the  fear  of 
competition  and  the  desire  to  be  the 
first  and  only  bank  in  the  community 
to  offer  the  service.  With  exjx,‘rience 
and  time,  interest  in  the  plan  waned. 
Many  banks,  because  of  unfavorable 
experience,  faced  the  embarrassment 
of  eventually  withdrawing  their  plans 


completely.  Today  there  are  onh 
about  tiO  l)anks  in  the  C.  S.  offering 
this  service.  .Most  are  located  in  large 
metropolitan  areas. 

“Last  December  Cdiase  Manhattan 
and  Bank  of  .America  revived  the  in¬ 
terest  in  the  plan  with  their  extensive 
promotional  campaigns.  .Again,  banks 
hastily  jumped  on  the  band  wagon. 
Only  the  other  day  1  heard  that  an¬ 
other  midwest  bank  dropped  the  plan, 
and  it  appears  that  history  will  repeat 
itself. 

“Usually  these  plans  retpiire  mer- 
(hants  to  pay  an  initiation  fee,  plus 
the  basic  (i  |x,‘r  cent  discount  on  sales, 
plus  a  rental  lee  for  the  credit  plate 
imprinter.  In  addition,  the  customer 
pays  fiom  1  per  cent  to  I  i/o  per  cent 
on  unpaid  balances. 

“What  makes  these  plans  attractive 
to  bankers?  .Some  will  tell  you  it  is  the 
profit.  But  the  fact  is  that  many  banks 
have  Hill  in  the  red  more  than  five 
years  liefore  breaking  even  or  showing 
a  small  gain. 

“Other  bankers  will  tell  vou  thev 


offer  the  plan  primarily  for  its  promo¬ 
tional  value  in  attracting  new  custom¬ 
ers  for  other  lianking  services.  Retail¬ 
ers  call  this  a  loss  leader.  But  is  it 
consistent  with  good  bank  jiolicy  and 
are  these  banks  fulfilling  their  obliga¬ 
tions  to  all  their  stock  holders  and  de- 
|x)sitors  to  operate  a  service  on  a  loss 
leader  basis? 

“I’he  original  intention  of  this  plan 
was  to  provide  a  smaller  store  service. 
It  helps  the  smaller  retailer  who  can¬ 
not  |x)ssibly  otherwise  afford  to  carry 
or  finance  his  receivables  to  conduct 
his  business  on  a  competitive  basis. 

“But  I  can  see  no  advantage  of  such 
a  plan  to  well  established,  financially 
souml  retailers.  .Aside  from  the  ]>ro- 
hibitive  cost  factor,  one  of  the  greatest 
assets  a  store  has  is  its  close  relation¬ 
ship  with  customers.  Tve  heard  the 
argument  that  consolidated  billing  is 
less  costly,  provided  you  have  sufficient 
volume.  But  has  anyone  ever  consid¬ 
ered  the  psychological  disadvantage  of 
showing  total  debt  on  a  single  state¬ 
ment?  I  believe  it  frustrates  sales  and 
will  reduce  consumption. 

“Now  for  the  check  credit  type  of 
plan.  The  customer  is  given  a  fixed 
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'  Shamrock' 
Shuttle  Trucks 


. . .  save  you 
time  and  work 
in  merchandise 

re-stocking 


^  No.  PN  Shuttle  Truth 

.Shamrock  Shuttle  Trucks  move  easily  through  narrow 

aisles.  Top  rim  is  padded  to  protect  store  fixtures,  and 

the  smooth  Vyntex  duck  stays  clean  through  hard 

usage.  P/iis  all  these  advantages: 

•  Split-lid  opening  gives  full  access  to  contents;  gives  easy 
opening  in  small  space. 

•  When  open,  lids  hang  flat  against  truck  ends. 

•  Truck  locks  in  one  simple  motion. 

•  Top  rim  is  leather  with  foam  rubber  padding. 

•  Truck  designed  narrow  yet  long  (48"  high  x  24*  wide  x 
25"  deep)  for  big  capacity;  shallow  depth  permits  easy 
reach  to  bottom. 

•  Recessed  lid,  when  closed,  easily  supports  two  loaded 
Accessory  Hampers  on  top.  Smaller  hampers  may  be 
carried  inside  when  truck  is  empty. 

Write  for  Facts  and  Prices! 


MEESE,  INC. 


Office  and  Plant  —  MADISON,  INDIANA 
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credit  limit,  can  use  this  line  of  credit 
by  writing  a  check  at  will  so  long  as 
the  balance  is  kept  within  the  limit. 
For  this  privilege  the  customer  usual¬ 
ly  pays  a  service  charge  of  25  cents  per 
check  written,  plus  one  per  cent  of  the 
unpaid  average  daily  balance,  plus  the 
cost  of  life  insurance,  plus  a  late  fee 
at  the  rate  of  five  cents  for  each  dollar 
on  each  monthly  payment  not  paid 
within  10  days  of  the  due  date. 

“The  seller  has  full  responsibility  to 
ascertain  that  the  buyer  has  not  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  line  of  credit  established  by 
the  bank.  But  even  when  verified  there 
is  no  assurance  the  check  will  be  paid 
upon  presentation,  nor  can  the  check 
be  certified.  The  bank  alone  has  the 
discretion  to  accept  or  refuse  an  over¬ 
draft.  Most  banks  return  these  checks 
as  ‘insufficient  funds’— but  arc  they? 
AN’hat  recourse  does  the  seller  have, 
and  where  does  this  leave  him? 

“Basetl  upon  experience  to  tlate. 
these  plans  are  not  an  important  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  retailers’  revolving 
credit  plans.  First,  because  in  most 
cases  there  is  a  $20  to  $25  minimum 
check  required,  which  is  far  above  our 
average  sale.  Second,  the  plan  negates 
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CHRISTMAS  GIFT  SALES 

with  rightly  styled  Gift 
Certificates  and  Gift  Folders 

T 
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▼ 

Write  today  for  samples  and 
"Proven  Profit  Plan" 

HARVEY  HANSON 

Your  source  for  distinctive 

Gtft  Certificotes  ‘  ^ 

1721  Brush  St  ,  Oakland  12,  Calif 


many  of  the  con\ctiietices  and  services 
a  credit  customer  enjoys  with  a  store 
account.” 

Mr.  Trotta  spoke  liefore  the  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Canadian  Credit  Granters 
Association  of  Ottawa  and  Hull  on 
October  26th. 

White  House  Youth  Conference.  Re¬ 
tailing’s  big  stake  in  the  youth  of  the 
nation  was  underlined  last  month  by 
the  announcement  that  the  full  weight 
of  the  NRM.\  is  being  put  behind  a 
campaign  to  build  retailing  support 
and  participation  in  the  Golden  .Anni¬ 
versary  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth  in  March. 

Offering  NRM.A  services  as  coordi¬ 
nator  to  all  retailers,  NRM.A  members 
and  non-members  alike,  Edward  F. 
Engle,  manager  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division,  said,  “Since  retailers  play 
such  an  important  part  in  the  civic 
and  cultural  life  of  each  community, 
the  White  House  Conference  offers 
our  industry  an  unprecedented  public 
relations  opportunity,  and  one  which 
invites  total  participation  by  stores.’’ 

Mr.  Engle  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  for  a  special  Cooperating 
Comniittte  of  NRM.A.  To  be  com¬ 
posed  of  outstanding  retailers,  the 
committee  will  work  closely  with  the 
Conference  staff  in  formulating  tie-in 
plans. 


“Full  information  on  how  stores 
can  tie-in  with  the  Conference  will  be 
available  through  NRM.A  early  next 
year  (I960),”  said  Mr.  Engle.  “In  the 
meantime,  retailers  can  begin  advance 
planning  now,  around  the  theme, 
‘Help  Young  America  Grow  in  Free¬ 
dom.’  Posters  and  other  materials  will 
be  available  through  NRMA. 

“Promotions  need  not  coincide  with 
the  actual  Conference  dates,  Maith  27- 
.April  2,”  said  Mr.  Engle,  “but  may 
come  before,  during,  or  after.”  He 
urged  stores  and  local  merchant  asso¬ 
ciations  to  know  what  their  state  is 
doing  in  preparing  for  the  Conference, 
and  to  offer  their  cooperation  to  state 
leaders. 

Since  the  first  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Children  and  Youth,  held  in 
1909  at  the  invitation  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  Conferences 
have  done  much  for  the  health,  wel¬ 
fare,  education  in  democracy,  anti 
other  problems  of  youth. 

"Main  Street,  U.  S.  A."  More  details 
on  the  “Main  Street,  U.  S.  A.”  promo¬ 
tion  were  made  public  this  month  bv 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division.  Utuler 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Henry  Ford 
Museum  and  Greenfield  Village  of 
Dearborn,  .Michigan,  the  traveling  ex- 
hibitioti  will  start  its  five-year  toitr  of 
the  coutitry  about  .April  15th,  1960. 


Careers  Promotion  Planners  in  Utah 


Salt  Lake  City  was  one  of  several  stops  on  a  far-flung  tour  made  by  George  A. 
Scott  (left)  in  preparation  for  the  successful  National  Careers  in  Retailing  Week, 
held  last  month.  With  him,  above,  are  S.  Morgan  Sorenson,  South  East  Furniture 
Company,  Salt  Lake  City  and  president  of  the  Utah  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion;  R.  C.  Wagner  of  Ogden,  president  of  the  Utah  Council  of  Retailers;  Charles 
Session,  president  of  the  Provo,  Utah,  Retail  Merchants  Bureau;  Wendell  E. 
Adams,  7.CMI,  president  of  the  Retail  Merchants  Bureau  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
Nate  Tanner,  president  of  the  Retail  Merchants  of  Ogden,  Utah.  Mr.  Scott, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Walker-Scott  Company,  San  Diego,  is  a 
vice  president  of  NRMA  and  chairman  of  the  Careers  in  Retailing  Committee. 
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It  will  visit  40  major  areas  each  year. 

In  two  specially  designed  railroad 
cars,  the  Henry  Ford  Museum  is  con¬ 
structing  a  19th  Century  street  of 
shops,  the  windows  of  which  will  be 
filletl  with  merchandise  of  the  period. 

The  basic  purpose  of  “Main  .Street, 
U.  S.  A."  is  to  pay  public  tribute  to 
the  American  retailer  for  his  contribu¬ 
tion  to  .\merican  life.  It  will  serve  as 
a  f>eg  for  local  “Merchants’  Week” 
celebrations.  It  is  expected  that  most 
exhibition  cities  will  have  week-long 
promotions,  special  sales,  banners  in 
store  windows,  etc. 

The  exhibition  train  will  stay  about 
a  week  in  each  exhibition  city.  Ad¬ 
mission  will  be  free. 

The  opening  day  in  each  city  will 
be  “Merchants’  Preview  Day.”  Retail¬ 
ers,  other  business  leaders,  civic  lead¬ 
ers,  anti  press,  radio  and  television 
representatives  will  be  invited.  Local 
sponsors  in  this  salute  to  merchants 
will  be  utility  companies,  banks,  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  television  stations. 

Careers  Promotion  Awards.  Any  com¬ 
munity  that  participated  in  the  Ca¬ 
reers  in  Retailing  promotion  any  time 
during  the  past  year  is  eligible  to 
enter  the  Careers  in  Retailing  \Veek 
Recognition  Awards  Com|)etition. 
.\wards  will  be  made  to  merchants’ 
organizations  for  the  best  programs  in 
communities  under  100,000,  100,000  to 
.500,000  and  over  .500,000;  and  also  for 
the  best  statewide  program.  Deadline 
for  competition  entries  is  December  1. 
They  shoidd  be  addressed  to  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Careers  in  Retailing,  NRMA. 

Paper  Bag  Standards.  The  Commod¬ 
ity  Standards  Division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  recently  sent  out  a 
pro|X)sed  revision  to  the  Simplified 
Practice  Recommendations,  R  129-41, 
covering  notion  and  millinery  bags. 
The  revisions  are  based  on  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Paper  Bag  Institute.  In 
1957,  standards  of  paper  and  bag 
weights  w’ere  included  in  the  Store 
Management  Group’s  Wrapping  Sup¬ 
ply  Manual,  and  at  that  time  they  were 
agreed  to  by  the  Paper  Bag  Institute. 
But  the  standards  now'  proposed  do 
not  agree,  in  a  number  of  instances, 
with  the  standards  presented  in  the 
Wrapping  .Supply  Manual.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  chief  objections  are  to  the  in¬ 
creased  weights  of  the  larger  send  bags 
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—from  S5  or  40  pound  to  40  or  50 
pound.  This  change  would  unneces- 
carily  increase  wrapping  expense,  and 
the  NRM.A  accordingly  is  not  endors¬ 
ing  the  proposed  revisions. 

Committee  Appointments 

George  Titus,  Woodward  &  Loth- 
rop,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  the  chair¬ 
man  of  a  newly  appointed  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  Committee  which 
will  draft  a  manual  on  retail  use  of 
television  in  cooperation  with  the 
Television  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Jerome  Edw'ARixs,  Abraham  &  Straus, 
New  York,  is  the  newly  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Quality  Control  and 
Prepack  Committee.  This  is  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Furniture  Inspection 
Committee,  headed  by  Claude  W. 
Stewart,  operations  manager  of  John 
Wanamaker,  Philadelphia. 

Saul  D.  Ka.s.s,  Harzfeld’s,  Inc.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
Standardization  Committee. 

Henry  K.  Wallstrom,  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  C^o.,  has  been  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  Mer¬ 
chandise  Management  Accounting 
Committee. 

Vincent  T.  Lorimf.r,  Emery,  Bird, 
Thayer  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  Insurance  Commit¬ 
tee. 

C.  Robert  McBrier,  vice  president 
of  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  has  been  re-elected  chairman  of 
the  Electronics  Committee  of  the  Re¬ 
tail  Research  Institute,  NRMA.  The 
Committee’s  next  seminar  on  elec¬ 
tronic  data  processing  will  be  held  in 
San  Francisco,  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel, 
February  8th  to  12th. 

NRMA  Books 

.Some  (airrent  Tax  Problems  As 
They  Afeect  the  Retailer.  Control¬ 
lers'  Congress,  National  Retail  Mer- 
rhants  Association;  32  pages;  $1.00. 

Current  retail  tax  problems  and 
examples  of  how  to  handle  them  are 
studied  in  this  new  booklet.  The  sub¬ 
ject  matter  includes  executive  com¬ 
pensation,  income  tax  on  instalment 
sales  volume,  per  diem  allowances,  ex¬ 
cise  tax  rates  on  bulk  sales,  employees’ 
moving  expenses,  and  other  topics. 


The  actual  minutes  of  the  spring  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  NRMA  Taxation  Commit¬ 
tee  are  included,  with  later  develop¬ 
ments  and  supplementary  material 
added  by  James  J.  Bliss,  NRMA  coun¬ 
sel  and  editor  of  the  booklet.  It  in¬ 
cludes  rulings  and  developments  as 
late  as  September  of  this  year. 

How  TO  Measure  and  Evaluate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Results.  By  Ex’an  L.  Ellis. 
Sales  Promotion  Division,  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association ;  20 
pages;  $2  to  NRMA  members,  $4  to 
non-members. 

This  w’ork  represents  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  define  w’hat  constitutes  valid 
advertising  results,  and  offers  guidance 
on  how,  when  and  what  items  to  ad¬ 
vertise.  It  was  prepared  for  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  by  Evan  L.  Ellis, 
vice  president  in  charge  of  store  pro 
motion,  Montgomery-Roberts,  Braden¬ 
ton  and  Sarasota,  Fla.  The  booklet 
contains  an  advertising  plan  form,  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  information  sheet,  three 
examples  of  advertising  result  forms, 
one  summary  sheet  of  advertising  re¬ 
sults,  and  a  typical  “sales  bixister”  bul¬ 
letin  for  salespeople. 
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Convention  Program  Preview  {Continued  from  page  64) 


More,  More  Effectively,  Less  Expen¬ 
sively.” 

.Maybfi.i.f.  Hall  and  Rosanne 
Wfinfr,  The  Maybelle  F.  Hall  Co., 
New  York,  on  “How  Does  Your  Ad- 
\ertising  Score  with  the  Women?” 

Lff  How'ari),  director  of  Main 
Street  U.  S.  A.,  on  details  of  the  five- 
year  traveling  exhibit  program  that 
will  salute  the  merchants  of  America. 


rheme:  Breakfast  with  Vaughn 
Monroe.  Time:  Tuesday,  January 
12th,  8:00  A.M.  (Breakfast  meeting.) 
Cdtairman:  Harold  Haf.nfr,  Macy’s 
California.  Host:  Radio  Corporation 
OF  .America.  Demonstration  of  how- 
color  television  launched  fall  fashion 
promotions  in  San  Francisco. 


Theme:  A  Retail  “Rhapsody  of 
Steel.”  Time:  Tuesday,  January  12th, 
2:30.  Clhairman:  .Arthur  iRum. 
Montgomery  Wartl  ft  Company.  .A 
musical  motion  jiicture  presentation 
of  a  new  storewide  promotion. 


I  heme:  H<)w  Can  J\'e  Gel  Better 


STATEMENT  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF 
AUGUST  24.  1912.  AS  AMENDED  BY  THE 
ACTS  OF  MARCH  3,  1933,  and  JULY  2,  1946 
(Title  39,  United  States  Code,  Section  233) 
SHOWING  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE¬ 
MENT.  AND  CIRCULATION  OF  STORES, 
published  monthly,  except  August,  at  New  York. 
N.  Y.  for  Octobiei  1,  1958. 

1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  edi¬ 
tor  and  business  manager  are:  Publisher,  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association,  100  West  31st  Street. 
N.  Y.  1.  N.  Y.:  Editor.  Helen  K.  Mulhern.  100  West 
31st  Street.  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y.;  Business  manager, 
Helen  K.  Mulhem,  100  West  31st  Street.  N.  Y.  i, 
N.  Y. 

2.  The  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its 
name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediate¬ 
ly  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockhold¬ 
ers  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must 
be  given.  If  owned  by  a  partnership  or  other  unin¬ 
corporated  firm,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  that 
of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.)  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association  (a  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion!,  100  West  31st  Street.  New  York  I.  N  Y.; 
Nathan  J.  Gold.  President;  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  Kxec. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Treasurer,  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association. 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:  None. 

4.  Par.rgraphs  2  and  3  include,  in  cases  where 
the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora¬ 
tion  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting;  also  the  state¬ 
ments  in  the  two  paragraphs  show_  the  affiant’s  full 
knowlHce  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
eapaeitv  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner. 

_5.  The  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of 
this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails 
or  otherwise  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  12  months 
preceding  the  date  shown  above  was;  (This  informa¬ 
tion  is  required  from  daily,  weekly,  semiweekly,  and 
triweekly  newspapers  only.) 

Helen  K.  Mulhern,  Editor 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  15th  day 
of  September,  1959. 

James  T.  Bliss 

Notary  Public.  Stale  of  New  York.  No.  30-5346015. 
Qualified  in  Nassau  Countv.  Term  expires  March 
30,  1960. 


Dealer  Aids?  Time:  Thursday,  Janu¬ 
ary  14th,  9:30.  Panel  speakers  will  be: 

Samuel  J.  Cohf:n,  Lit  Brothers. 
Philadelphia:  Robert  Dorkman,  Mc- 
Gregor-Doniger  Co.,  New  York;  Chf:.s- 
TFR  Leopold,  Wolf  &:  Dessauer,  Fort 
Wayne;  Joseph  Lorin,  Grey  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  New  York;  C.  Frank  Rabi- 
DEAU,  McCallum’s,  Northampton, 
Mass.,  and  Ferd  Ziegler.  McCann- 
Erickson,  New  York. 

SMALLER  STORES  DIVISION 

Theme:  The  Successful  Future  of 
the  Independent  Retailer.  Time: 
Monday,  January  llth,  2:30.  Chair¬ 
man:  Joe  Feller,  Joe  Feller,  Ltd., 
Ottawa.  Speakers: 

J.  Palmer  Murphy,  Commercial  De¬ 
velopment  Fund,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  on 
“Insuring  a  Successful  Downtown.” 

Seymour  Buckner,  Buckner’s,  Ja¬ 
maica,  N.  Y.,  on  “The  Independent 
Retailer:  Downtown  or  Shopping 
Center.” 

Le:o  Nejelski,  Nejelski  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  on  “Community  Coopera¬ 
tion.” 

Milton  Woi.l,  Booz,  Allen  8:  Hamil¬ 
ton,  New  York,  on  “Management 
Problems  Facing  the  Independent  Re¬ 
tailer.” 

Theme:  Build  Your  Business  ivith 
Youth.  Time:  4'uesday,  January  12th, 
6:30.  (Dinner  meeting.)  C^hairman: 
C^LARENCE  A.  Bartleit,  .\.  G.  Pollaitl 
Company,  Lowell,  Mass.  Speakers: 

Kenneth  B.  Keating,  U.  S.  Senator 
from  New  York,  on  “Importance  of 
Urban  Renewal.” 

.Alan  Freed,  television  and  radio 
personality,  on  “The  Youth  Market.” 

Samuel  Sealfon,  Sealfon’s,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J.,  on  “Make  Youth  Your 
Business.” 

SMALLER  STORES  and 
SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISIONS 

Theme:  Successfully  Operating  and 
Promoting  the  Smaller  Store.  Time: 

Have  you  teen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

The  Anti-Shopliftinff  Training  Film  — 
PROTECTIVE  FIIMS.  INC 
175  5th  Ave.  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Wednesday,  January  13th,  2:30.  Chai 
man:  E.  Hoi.r  Wyckoff,  A.  B.  Wvcl^ 
off  Camipany,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Speal^ 
ers: 

Leo  Cheskin,  Color  Research  Ins 
tule  on  “Why  People  Buy.” 

Jule:s  Evan  Baker,  Radio-TV  E 
terprises.  New  York  City,  and  Co 
munity  Leaders  of  KalamazcK),  Mich., 
on  “Retailers  Promoting  Together, ‘I 
Prosper  Together.”  ^ 

William  .Alexander,  consultan 
New  York  Caty,  will  lead  a  round  table 
discussion  on  shortages.  Milton  Bo4 
GEN,  C.  P.  .\.,  New  York  Cfity,  will  coivi 
duct  a  round  table  on  “.Merchandise 
and  Expense  Control  in  Action. 
fi'iEs  F.van  Baker  will  lead  a  third 
round  table  discussion  on  the  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Mall. 


STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP  | 

'Fheme:  Increasing  Productivity  f 
Through  Use  of  Production  Standards  i 
and  Scheduling.  Time:  Wednesday,] 
January  13th,  9:.3().  Chairman:  WiL-  j 
LIAM  F.  Randolph,  I'he  J.  L.  Hudson  t 
Camipany.  Speakers: 

.Anson  \V'.  Cameron,  (3ias.  A.  Stev¬ 
ens  8:  Company,  Chicago,  on  “Setting  | 
Standards  in  Women’s  .Alterations.” 

Frank  R.  Beaudine,  Montgomery 
W'ard  8;  Ciompany,  on  “Setting  Stand¬ 
ards  and  .Scheduling  Mail  Order  Pro¬ 
duction.” 

Wesion  P.  Figgins,  Woodward  &  ■ 
Lothiop,  Washington,  I).  C^.,  on  “The 
Role  of  the  Supervisor  in  the  l^se  of  ^ 
Standards.” 

Newman  Hamblet,  Thalhimer  [ 
Bros.,  Richmond,  Va.,  on  “Simple  ^ 
Production  Standards  That  Have  ? 
Worked.”  j 

Fheme:  Physical  Operating  Prob-  ' 
lems.  Time:  Thursday,  January  14th,  ! 
9:15.  Chairman:  William  J.  Stout,  L. 

S.  -Ayres  8:  Co.  Speakers: 

David  Merker,  Otis  Elevator  Co.,  | 
on  “Economies  in  Vertical  Transpor-  ! 
tation.” 

Bernard  F.  Greene,  consulting  en-  1 
gineer,  on  “Heating  and  Cooling  the  i] 
Store.”  - 

Richard  H.  Tatlow,  .Abbott,  Merkt 
8:  Co.,  on  “Today’s  and  Tomorrow’s 
Warehousing.”  ^ 

A  representative  of  the  Bell  Tele-  s 
phone  System  on  “Handling  Tele¬ 
phone  Orders”  (a  field  survey  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  number  of  representative 
stores). 
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